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An important question also, which is often overlooked in 
the discussion on this subject, is that of the proper way 
of determining the valuation of such property as it is now 
proposed to tax. The advocates of this proceed on the 
assumption that the mode of valuation now followed is not 
only the correct way of estimating property which is pro- 
ductive to the owners, and is held for private uses, but 
that it is also the correct way of estimating property which 
is non-productive and is held for public uses. It is assumed, 
for example, that because a lot on one corner of a street is 
occupied by business stores, and yields a rental on $300,000, 
on which it is justly taxed, therefore the lot on the opposite 
corner, which is occupied by a church, is to be valued at the 
same amount, and should be taxed accordingly. Now it is 
by no means certain that the policy pursued in most of our 


*An Address given before the Ministerial Union. 
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Massachusetts cities and towns is a wise one, of estimating 
even private real estate which is lying idle and non-produc- 
tive of income, at the highest market value of real estate 
in the neighborhood which is used for productive purposes. 
A gentleman has a beautiful estate near the crowded dwe™- 
ings of a factory population. He may keep it at his own 
expense, really as a sort of public park, under proper re- 
strictions; or even if he does not throw it wholly open to 
the public, it is of immense sanitary benefit to the neigh- 
borhood. If it is taxed at the highest valuation which it 
is estimated that it would bring per foot for building-lots, the 
town is very likely to wipe out its ornament, by compelling 
him to sell it in self-defence. It does not really gain any 
more tax-paying property, because there is land enough else- 
where in the town for all the householders who may come 
for generations. It only gains the valuation in one part of 
the town which would otherwise be applied to some other 
part of it. It loses its ornament; and before twenty years 
it is very likely to have a “park-debt” of more than the 
whole valuation of the estate, for a park which it will feel 
the need of creating, partly because of what it has lost. In 
other civilized countries the State recognizes the advantage 
of encouraging such private gardens and parks as a public 
benefit; and accordingly, in England, e.g., they are taxed 
not as building-lots (which is what the owner does not wish 
to use them for), but as open and unproductive grounds 
(which is what the owner dves wish to use them for). 
When he turns his estate into house-lots, it is taxed on 
the new values, but not before. It is certainly open to 
serious question whether this principle, which other heavily 
taxed nations find to be wise, would not be wiser for us 
also than the present method. In England the rule is to 
tax such estates only at what they could be let for for their 
present use. But, however this may be in regard to estates 
which are ultimately of pecuniary benefit to their owners, 
the proper valuation of church property is a wholly different 
question. . 

In the first place, all such property neither is nor ever can 
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be of any pecuniary benefit to the society owning it. It is 
alienated from private ownership to public uses forever, as 
has been decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts.* 
A tax based on the increasing valuation of neighboring 
real estate, therefore, would be a peculiar hardship to a 
church; where it would be none to an individual property- 
holder. If the individual’s property which originally cost 
$50,000 is assessed at $300,000, he either derives or can 
derive a proportionally increased rental therefrom. But if a 
church-corporation originally, through frugality, public spirit, 
and reverence for God, was able to dedicate $50,000 to that 
public use forever, and its valuation is increased to $300,000, 
it neither has nor can have any revenue from the assessed 
increase. On the contrary, if it is taxed on such increase, it 
is easy to see that it might be really taxed out of existence. 
The members of a country church valued at $13,000, of 
which all but $1000 was exempt, would find it no great 
burden to raise the slight additional sum of $12 or $14 
required to pay the tax; but the same number of persons, 
members of a city church assessed at $300,000, of which only 
$12,000 would be exempt, would have to raise $4000, or 
more, for the annual tax, in addition to the other expenses of 
carrying on the institution. That is to say, a certain number 
of tax-payers, who were already paying the taxes on their 
whole property levied on them separately, would have to 
pay jointly out of their already taxed private property a tax 
of $4000, or more, on property which they are prohibited by 
law from dividing, from which they cannot receive any 
income, and which they hold in a manner as trustees for a 
public and sacred use. But suppose that this tax becomes 
more than their means or their public spirit can bear, what 
is to be done? They can, undoubtedly, refuse to pay it, and 
leave the State to sell the building for taxes. As no other 
religious corporation would be likely to buy it for a church, 
with the annual burden of a tax which must be paid 
by free contributions, and as the building would be use- 


*In the case of the New South Church, in Boston. 
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less for business purposes, that part of the investment 
would be lost. The church would still, perhaps, receive 
from the forced sale $250,000 for its land, and with 
this sum could go elsewhere and begin again. But if it 
obeyed worldly wisdom, it would hardly again subject this 
property to the power of the assessor, but would build as 
cheap a house of worship as possible with a part of it, and 
would, perhaps, put the rest in United States bonds, whose 
income would pay the small tax on the cheap meeting-house, 
and all the other expenses of the church, besides. The chief 
gain that the State would receive from this operation would 
be, that a church which was a public ornament from its 
beauty, like Park Street Church, or a historical monument 
full of associations with the past, like King’s Chapel, or both 
of these, and, besides, a missionary station in a quarter of the 
city where it was peculiarly needed, like Christ Church, — 
would be wiped out. For even if they were pecuniarily 
able to pay the double tax, the persons who now contribute, 
like the pew-holders in the first-two named churches, or, in 
the last instance, like the Episcopalians who sustain mission- 
ary work by their contributions, could hardly be expected 
to tax themselves for the benefit of the city in addition, in 
order to preserve an ornament or a historical monument, 
when the city estimated itself to be poorer by half a million 
dollars because those two churches were not out of the way; 
or in order to preserve Christ Church as a missionary station 
to improve the morals of the North End of Boston, when the 
city considered that it would be $35,000 better off, if the 
church were wiped out. It would be simply in human 
nature for them to say: “It is unjust; it is oppressive ; 
we do already much more than our share for the com- 
munity in carrying on these institutions at our own ex- 
pense for public and sacred uses. If the community not 
only takes our gift without a Thank-ye, but taxes us for 
giving it, it is time for us to stop.” 

The Commonwealth should consider well before entering 
on a course of legislation which would have such an issue as 
this. 
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The only fair mode of estimating the value of exempt 
church property in any community seems to be to ascertain 
the amount which has been actually changed from taxable to 
non-taxable property by being given to religious uses. In 
this way we should learn just how much less property is 
subject to the tax of the community than would be the case 
if the church did not exist. But if this method be adopted, 
the valuation would be in most cases enormously reduced 
from the assessors’ present estimate. It would be found 
that the older churches in the large cities, which are esti- 
mated by the assessors at hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
really never absorbed any more money into brick and stone 
than is the case in the modest ¢ghurch of many a country 
town to-day. Nay, more; it would be found that even in 
the case of the churches which have undoubtedly caused 
much vague ill-feeling in the State from what is called the 
“extravagance” of their buildings, the public is none the 
poorer for their investment in this kind. They cost in the 
beginning, in some central situation, a very moderate sum. 
They remained in the spot endeared to them until they were 
surrounded by business edifices and in danger of dying from 
the removal of their constituency; and then they simply 
took the original investment. with its increased value, and 
transferred it all to a new situation. Nobody made any 
money out of it for private uses. It was simply transferred 
from one place to another, and kept for public uses still. So 
far from the public being a loser by the transaction, it is the 
gainer by the ornament which the new church is to the 
town, and by the inducement which it offers to tax-payers to 
build valuable houses in the neighborhood. The church will 
be found to have thus contributed more than a pecuniary 
equivalent for the enhanced value of the estate which it sold. 
Thus, in Boston, the First Church, the Second Church, 
the Arlington Street Church, and the Central Church have 
simply transferred the property held for public and religious 
uses by those corporations, from one form to another. It is 
easy now to talk of “the Back Bay” as having too many 
costly churches on it; but how much of the many millions 
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of taxable property now on that territory would have been 
there to-day if no churches had gone there? The city has 
held it to be so important, financially, to have handsome 
churches established on new sections of territory, that within 
a dozen years it made it the practice to sell land belonging 
to the city at a reduction of fifty per cent., provided it was 
to be used as the site of a suitable house of worship; and a 
number of churches now at the South End were induced to 
go there by that invitation. 

The case which has excited so wide an interest throughout 
thé Commonwealth — that of the new Old South Church — 
may be fairly included under this head. Whatever opinion 
we may hold concerning the duty or otherwise of that relig- 
ious corporation to preserve for the public a historical 
memorial, as such, after the majority had rightly or wrongly 
concluded that it could not be longer used for proper relig- 
tous purposes, the fact remains, whether they were wise or 
foolish, that they have done it as trustees for religious and 
public uses for future generations, and not for their own 
benefit. They have simply removed the property which 
they held in trust for the public in one form, and have put it 
in trust for the public in what they believed to be a more 
useful form; and for the public and religious use it is still 
held forever. 

Nor is the community to be accounted the loser of taxable 
property even where the new church has cost more than the 
old one brought, as is the case with the new Trinity Church. 
The additional sums are often contributed in considerable 
part by persons resident elsewhere, and are not therefore 
deducted from property which would otherwise pay tax in 
the place. Thus, a beautiful memorial chapel in Cambridge 
is the free gift of a Boston tax-payer; the Georgetown 
Memorial Church was built at the charge of an English tax- 
payer, Mr. George Peabody; and in an instance which tan 
undoubtedly be paralleled by many others, we happen to 
know that $30,000 was given to one of the new churches in 
Boston by a gentleman who is a legal resident and tax-payer 
in a remote country town. And even where the money is 
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taken from taxable property in the community and devoted 
to this non-taxable use, it by no means follows that the - 

- community is pecuniarily a loser. If the church is thereby 
made more useful to the public, or a more beautiful 
ornament to the city, it helps to draw and keep taxable 
property there, and should no more be taxed than a statue 
or a public square should be. One of the speakers who 
addressed the Legislative Committee last year, stated that 
it was the habit of churches in Boston to go down on 
the new land and build a tower, whether they were able 
to build a church with it or not. As a fact, we believe that 
all the churches in that locality which have towers, built 
their houses of worship at the same time. But even if 
it were not so, it may well be asked, Why should the 
public wish to tax church-towers? They are erected 
(even if it should be said that the church is not) as a 
public ornament. No one in the congregation hears any 
better. because of the tower, though it should be as long as 
Dionysius’ ear; the minister does not preach any better 
because of it, though it should be as tall as the pillar of St. 
Simeon Stylites. While he and they are in the church, they 
derive less benefit from the tower than any one else in the 
community. The only conceivable use of it is as an adorn- 
ment of the town, and as a pointer to direct men’s thoughts 
to heaven. But though men may be willing, out of public 
spirit, to give such a tower at the cost of $100,000, for the 
public benefit, what prudent man would do it, if he was 
thereby binding a religious society to a perpetual tax of 
$1300 or $1400 annually, for what was of no benefit to any 
of them one whit more than to all the rest of the com- 
‘munity? What society of heavily-burdened tax-payers 
would accept the onerous gift? 

We have shown with what injustice a change in the present 
system would bear on the self-supporting churches in a large 
city. Look now at the evil which such a short-sighted meas- 
ure would work in regard to those institutions which are at 
once religious and charitable ; i.e., the chapels and churches 
for the poor. Even those who hold that the churches as a 
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whole are supported for selfish reasons will probably admit 
that men are actuated by something besides selfish motives 
when they give to the support of such missionary works ; 
even the most bigoted enemies of churches in general will 
probably admit that such chapels are profitable to the com- 
munity, and save it more than they can cost in taxes. In our 
larger cities many prosperous congregations, Episcopalian, 
“ Orthodox,” etc., support such chapels at their own 
charges. The institution with which I am most familiar 
is the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, which has been 
in existence in Boston for about half a century. This is a 
voluntary association of nine churches for the purpose of 
supporting a ministry to the poor,—the first organization 
of the kind in the world, known to students of philanthropy 
in all civilized lands, and one of the distinctive glories of 
Boston. The work itself, begun by Dr. Tuckerman in “a 
ten-foot shanty,” has grown with the needs of the city, and 
now carries on four chapels, and employs six male and 
female ministers. Although authorized by the Legislature 
in 1839 to hold property to the amount of $7000 a year, 
its income now from the bequests of charitable persons is 
only about $2000, while the cost of its maintenance is 
about $15,000, and it is straitened at that. The remaining 
$13,000 is obtained by the contribution of the nine associ- 
ated churches, four of them bearing the chief part. - The 
chapels thus supported are simple, suitable, convenient, 
and absolutely free, steadily educating their congregations 
to become valuable citizens. They “never graduated a 
pauper.” The city of Boston could better afford to pay a 
direct subsidy of many times the tax which it would levy, 
than to tax these chapels. What would be the result of 
doing so? 

The tax on these free chapels at $12.80 per $1000, would 
amount to $1920, almost the whole amount of the income of. 
the charitable funds of the Association, and the full amount 
of the largest contribution paid to it by any associated 
church. Taxation means cutting off our best missionary, or 
selling one of our chapels, since our annual resources would 
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be diminished by nearly $2000, while no new source of 
income would be opened. If it be said, the people who 
believe in the institution will give all that is wanted, the 
trouble is, that the proposition cuts at both ends; the same 
people would be compelled to pay another tax at home, in 
addition to the money which they already pay to support 
their church “for the love of God and their neighbor.” A 
church which the assessors estimate at $300,000, would be 
taxed $3840. If the persons composing that congregation 
now find it difficult to raise half of this sum for this mis- 
sionary work, would they be likely to increase the sum after 
the burden of their own tax was laid on them? It is asking 
them to be more than human, to expect them to pay a tax to 
the State for the privilege of making other people better 
citizens of the State. When the citizens of the Common- 
wealth are prepared to take the ground that they will lay a 
sumptuary tax on chapels for the poor, they will hardly long 
find any such chapels to lay a tax upon. 

The proposition to exempt a certain fixed amount on the 
valuation of churches, and to tax the full valuation above 
that sum, has met with some favor.* It meets a vague 
feeling on the part of many persons that the churches are 
“extravagant,” and should be “fined” for being so. It 
meets with favor among some politicians, as having the 
possible merits of a “compromise.” ‘But it has the fatal 
defect of all compromises which concern a question of prin- 
ciple. It is neither one thing nor the other. It cannot 
satisfy the demands of those who claim that churches 
should be taxed “on conscientious grounds”; for, as the 
President of the Boston Liberal League states, “a point of 
conscience is most certainly involved in the exemption of a 
fixed minimum of church property as much as in the pres- 
ent state of things.” On the other hand, to those who hold 
that churches should be exempt from taxation, such a bill 
must seem to apply the principle of sumptuary legislation in 


* Report of Commissioners, etc., 1875. Report of the Minority. Mr. Hills proposes 
to exempt $25,000; but the bill rejected by the Legislature in 1876 limited the amount 
exempted to $12,000. 
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a peculiarly oppressive form. For sumptuary legislation is 
usually directed to check future expenditure in what are 
deemed excessive ways; but this bill would operate retro- 
spectively on all church property over the minimum which it 
fixes, as an annual fine for expenditure in the past. It is 
evident that such a temporizing measure has in it none of 
the principles of essential justice, and would be only a tem- 
porary step. If it is just to tax the churches, any exemption 
is unjust; if it is just to exempt at all, why fix the arbitrary 
and totally inadequate limit of $12,000, or of twice that sum ? 

It is impracticable to fix any absolute and unvarying limit 
at a fixed sum, and to decree that churches shall be taxed 
on the excess of their valuation over that sum, for several 
reasons. The idea which lies at the root of such a plan is, 
of course, that it is possible to fix an invariable amount for 
which all the proper functions of a church can be accom- 
plished. It is supposed that, this being done, all excess over 
that expenditure is a wasteful use of money, and should be 
restrained by taxation. But how shall the precise amount 
which is necessary be ascertained? It is obvious that 
what is ample to provide suitable accommodation in a 
small town in Berkshire or Hampden County will not 
begin to provide an equivalent in the heart of Boston. 
Twelve thousand dollars may suffice for a lot of land 
and a wooden building in the former case, while in the 
latter the assessors’ valuation on the land alone which 
the city church covers may amount to ten or twenty 
times that sum. The laws of the city then require the 
building to be put up to be of brick or stone, so that it is 
safe to say that an equivalent in some parts of the city for 
the accommodation which the village church obtains for 
$12,000, cannot be obtained even in the simplest form for 
less than twenty to thirty times that sum.- The only ap- 
proach to justice in such an estimate would be by means of 
a “sliding scale,” which should proportion the exemption in 
a fixed ratio to the total valuation of real estate and build- 
ings in such locality ; but this would obviously be so compli- 
cated as to be wholly impracticable. 
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Besides, if it is seriously proposed to indulge in sumptuary 
legislation against “ expensive churches,” the question of the 
relation of their cost to their uses requires very dispassion- 
ate investigation. The wooden village church, which costs 
$12,000, and holds three hundred worshippers of the sober, 
moral New England stock once a week, may discharge, 
proportionately to its cost, a less service to the community, 
in the extent of its moral and religious influences, than the 
cathedral which holds five thousand, where from two to 
five services are held every day in the week for different 
congregations who get little morality elsewhere. The 
appliances which are needless in the’ former case for the 
proper administration of religion in the eyes of the wor- 
shippers, may be needful in the latter. The ritual of Rome 
demands more outlay than the ritual of the Quaker; and 
yet, unless we are prepared to say that the religion of Rome 
makes men worse citizens than no religion at all, the State 
would be unwise to throw difficulties in the way of its fit 
administration to those who are influenced by it as they can 
be by nothing else. 

The idea of partial exemption has obtained favor* 
from the analogy which is found with the exemption of 
$2000 of income and $1000 of furniture which is allowed 
to each citizen. But the analogy fails in this, that the 
exemptions of the individual in income, furniture, and 
tools of his trade are accorded by the State in order 
to make the partially exempted individual a more pro- 
ductive source of revenue in the end. By means of his 
very exemption he will yield more in the long run to 
the State. Now the church will doubtless justify exemption 
on the ground of yielding more to the State in revenues of 
morality and character; this, however, is an argument for 
total exemption; but the exempted church building cannot 
be made to yield a financial return, as the man’s tools will 
do. In so far, indeed, as its pews yield income, that income 
is twice taxed already, — once in the public tax on the income 


*The Minority Report, 1875. 
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of the individual pew-holders, and once again in the State 
and city tax on the salaries of the minister and other officers 
of the church. But the church is unlike the individual in 
this, —that it has no tools for making money. ‘The laws 
already provide that any part of the church-building which 
is a source of income, and any other productive property of 
the church, bear their full share of the public taxes. What- 
ever money is raised within the church itself for the neces- 
sary expense of carrying it on, is simply the contribution of 
its members out of their incomes which are already taxed. 
It yields them no revenue, except of the moral and spiritual 
sort, in which their. gain directly enriches the whole Com- 
monwealth. And it is applied to purposes (in the payment 
of salaries, fuel, light, etc.,) in which the greater part of it 
yields the State a second return of taxation. 

This analogy between the church and the individual citi- 
zen is pushed by the same writer too far, when he says: 
“ The church, like the citizen, cannot help serving the State, 
for each, working faithfully for the ends which they deem 
important, are advancing her interests. Both church and 
citizen should stand alike in the favor and regard of the 
State.” If this means simply that the individual working 
for his own honest profit, and growing richer thereby, and 
the society of individuals maintaining public worship for the 
community at their private charges, should each alike be 
unobstructed by the State in doing their work to the best 
advantage, it is a self-evident truth. But when it is argued 
from this that they are fit subjects of taxation in the same 
sense, a profound fallacy is involved in the statement. As 
individuals, the citizens composing the church society are 
already taxed by the State; as individuals the citizens are 
“working faithfully for the ends which they deem impor- 
tant,” 7. e., their own material wealth. As a religious 
society, the same citizens are making an outlay from their 
material wealth, solely for moral and spiritual purposes, 
without possibility of realizing on their investment in any 
money values. The State has a right, indeed, to expect a 
return from the church as well as from the individual, but 
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from each in kind ; the revenue from him who makes money 
should be a fraction of the money, — that from the church 
should be all that it makes of character and righteousness. 

But underlying all lesser difficulties in the way of the 
proper valuation of church property for purposes of taxa- 
tion, is the fact that as far as concerns all such property now 
held in Massachusetts, taxation in any form would be essen- 
tially unjust. And for the reason that every church standing 
to-day within the limits of the Commonwealth was built on 
the implied pledge of the State that the unvarying prece- 
dent would be followed, and that the building would be free 
from taxation so long as used for the worship of God. 
Great sums have been alienated by their owners and put 
into buildings for religious worship, which are wholly dif- 
ferent in cost and character from what they would have 
been made if it had been thought possible that they would 
be taxed for large amounts annually. They were put there 
on faith in the implied pledge of the State, and if that 
pledge is broken a large part of the pecuniary value of 
existing churches would thereby be cancelled. To keep 
them and pay the taxes would, for many societies, be impos- 
sible; to sell them and realize even a fraction of what they 
cost would be equally impossible, since they are unsuitable 
for any but religious purposes, and no one would hereafter 
be able to buy them for those purposes, subject, as they 
would henceforward be, to a heavy impost. If a man has a 
house or a store which he cannot afford to keep, he sells it 
and gets as much as another similar house or store in the 
neighborhood would bring ; but a society could not sell its 
house of worship for as much as a house or store of the 
same valuation would bring, for this non-exemptive legisla- 
tion would cause this whole class of property to depreciate 
to comparatively nominal values. 

The church property now existing here has been locked 
up from the donors for its public and sacred uses, om the 
faith that the public policy of the Commonwealth would be 
in conformity with those words of the bill of rights which 
recognize that “the public worship of God, and instructions 
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in piety, religion, and morality, promote the happiness and 
prosperity of a people and the security of a republican gov- 
ernment.” Any law changing the uniform policy of the 
State would as effectually destroy a large proportion of the 
existing church property, as a law appropriating one-half of 
the churches in the State as town halls. 

If, indeed, it were necessary to have any sumptuary legis- 
lation on the subject of expensive churches, that legislation 
should in justice be wholly prospective and not retrospective in 
its action. It should undertake to restrain men from hurtful 
expenditures in time to come; it should not undertake to 
punish them for what they have believed to be proper 
expenditures in the time past. If the great danger of the 
community is from costly and beautiful churches, warn men 
that they will hereafter build them only under penalty of a 
heavy tax; but do not fine them with that tax now for having 
formerly built them, as they were led to believe, under the 
encouragement of the Commonwealth. * 

There is, no doubt, great injustice in some parts of our 
present system of taxation. It bears with heavy and une- 
qual weight; and radical changes in it are much needed. 
Flagrant instances of this are afforded by the double taxa- 
tion of mortgages, by the extraordinary, ingenuity with 
which our laws punish the investment in Massachusetts of 


*It is difficult to believe that the objection to this argument is seriously made 
which compares it to a plea for the vested rights of the slave-owners against the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The analogy fails, not only because Christianity is 
good while slavery was bad, but because the proclamation was an exercise of “the 
war-power ” against a rebellion which threatened the life of the nation. To justify 
the analogy, it should be shown that the churches occupy this attitude towards 
the nation. 


tit is hardly understood by the community by how small a number of persons 
the main weight of the taxes is borne. In 1876, 1,520 citizens or business firms of 
Boston paid over $5,000,000 in taxes, or nearly half of the whole amount levied, 
“Seventy-eight per cent. of the voters of Boston were, in 1874, non-property hold- 
ers.”” It is safe to say that the religious, charitable, and philanthropic institutions 
of the city are sustained by the persons who pay the taxes. Originally every able- 
bodied man in a community bore his share of the public burden by military service. 
Now, the majority are exempt from all public burdens, except the privilege of 
voting for somebody to spend the taxes which other men pay. Previously to 1842, 
property was assessed at one-half its value. In 1842, the rate was 5.70; in 1861 it was 
8.90; in 1865, 15.80; in 1875, 13.70. The amount of taxes in 1842 was $597,276.29; in 
1861, $2,479,519.34; in 1875, $11,047,764.02. The debt of Boston in 1842 was $1,594,700; 
in 1861, $8,587,999; in 1875, $27,294,208.20. 
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capital belonging to persons living elsewhere, and. by the 
despotic power conferred on boards of assessors.* But the 
remedy for these injustices is not to be found in adding to 
them yet another; such, however, would be the simple and 
sole result of the measure now proposed. We have shown 
that while it is not demanded by exigencies of the public 
safety, and would not add to the revenue-yielding resources 
of the State, it would be in its very essence unjust. 


4. Is Exemption Injurious to the Churches Themselves ? 


An argument has been madet against favoring the 
churches, on the ground that they are really, i. ¢., “the 
wealthy churches in the cities,” a superior sort of 
Sunday club, in which all original objects for which 
exemption was granted disappear, and that they are mor- 
ally injured thereby. It is at least fair to say that this newspa- 
per article, which has had a wide circulation, is open to the 
objection which Rev. Henry Ierson made to one of the last 
speeches of a prominent clergyman before he left the Unita- 
rian body. “The trouble with Brother H.,”: said he, in his 
speech next after him, “is, that he paints all with one brush!” 
One is always tempted to speculate about the sources of 
editorial omniscience, in reading such sweeping statements. 
However it may be with the school of thinkers who stand on 
the basis of simple anti-ecclesiasticism, this moralist ap- 
proaches the subject from a different stand-point. His objec- 
tion is on the ground that the churches have abandoned 
their public functions and have become mere financial cor- 
porations, to their moral injury. He puts in a clear form 
views which are undoubtedly entertained to a considerable 
extent in the community. It is worth our while, therefore, 
to look fairly at the arguments which seem to justify them. 

It is doubtless true, that the churches of this country are, 
in one sense, organizations resting on a money basis. That 


* The valuable pamphlet, Taxation in Massachusetts, by William Minot, Jr., which 
appears while this article is in the press, sets forth these evils justly and with much 
force. 

tIn the New York Nation for Jan. 13, 1876. 
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is to say, it costs money to carry them on, just as much as it 
does to carry on colleges or hospitals or national govern- 
ment. Houses of worship cannot be built without money, 
or kept in repair without money, or ministered to without 
the preachers being, at any rate, fed and clothed; and that 
costs money. Now there seem to be only three ways in 
which the “sinews of this war” can be obtained. (a) It 
can be done by regular appropriation from the public treas- 
ury. This was the case in Massachusetts, so long as the 
people belonged substantially to one church. It is obvious 
that under this state of things the church would have no 
néed to raise money for its own expenses. The town-meet- 
ing would attend to that. (0%) Or, the funds may be pro- 
vided by endowment, bequests of religious persons, glebe- 
lands, estates in “mortmain,’—in the various forms by 
which the Established churches of Europe have been pro- 
vided with large resources. Here, too, it is obvious that the 
church would have no need to raise the money to carry itself 
on. There are a few such well-provided societies in- New 
England, where, usually by the unforeseen increase of value 
in real estate in a large town, bequeathed in early days to 
the church, the organization has become more or less inde- 
pendent. One or two country societies might be named 
which are nearly free of tax, for this reason. In Boston, 
Brattle Street Church has a parsonage; the First Church had 
a parsonage fund, which I believe was absorbed in building 
their present house of worship; King’s’ Chapel and Trinity 
Church share equally the income from what one hundred 
years ago, when it was bequeathed, was a tenement of small 
value, but now defrays about one-fifth of the annual charges 
of each society. But the “Old South” or Third Church is 
the only one which I know of having an endowment large 
enough to pay all its running expenses,— thanks to the will 
of Madam Norton, two centuries ago. Now an endowed 
church has some immense advantages in doing Christian 
work. It can be absolutely free to all; it can devote to 
charitable work outside its own doors every cent that its 
members can give. It does not have to be “managed with 
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an eye to the main chance” in any way. But, on the other 
hand, it is liable to some grave objections; these, however, 
we need not linger on now, as they are foreign to our pres- 
ent discussion. The fact simply is, that in this country 
endowed churches are, and are likely to be, the rare excep- 
tion. 

(¢) The only other way of carrying on the churches 
is by the method to which America is thoroughly com- 
mitted, —i.e., the voluntary system. The State simply 
says to its more religious and public-spirited citizens: “I 
will leave the whole business gf public religion in your 
hands. I will neither pay for it out of the general treasury, 
as I did when all my children believed alike, nor will I set 
aside lands and moneys to endow it forever, except here and 
there a minister’s wood-lot. I leave it all to you, and you 
free to do-the best you can for morals and religion with your 
freedom. And this, not because I have ceased to be a relig- 
ious and Christian State, but simply because it is part of the 
general plan on which the English-speaking race works best 
and does the most.” 

Now it seems rather hard to condemn the voluntary sys- 
tem because it tries to make the two ends meet, — when 
that is just the business laid upon it. No one blames a col- 
lege for charging enough on its term-bills to make up the 
deficiency in the ratio of its income to its expenses; or the 
hospital for depending on paying patients, as well as on free 
beds. On the voluntary system, a church has to pay its 
running expenses by assessments, or else by free contribu- 
tions from its own members. The money cannot be ex- 
pected to come from the universe in general. It must 
come from those who are specially interested in having the 
church exist. And why are they interested in having the 
church exist? I do not deny that men are governed by 
mixed motives, and that the reasons which the Nation gives 
for “nine cases out of ten” may really govern some, —i.e., 
that they “expect to get back in social consideration, and 
other solid advantages, every cent [they] put into it.” But 


what could be more monstrously unfair than to lay an em- 
3 8 
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phasis on the meaner motives which may govern some, and 
to ignore the nobler and more disinterested motives which 
we know govern many? We ministers know our own con- 
gregations; it is surely safe for us to generalize from them 
so far as to say that at least nine-tenths of their members are 
people who bear the pecuniary burden not primarily for any 
social or other “solid” expected advantage, but because they 
believe in public worship, and wish its helps and moral educa- 
tion for themselves and their families, and beeause they feel 
it a duty to do their part to sustain it as a public institution. 
What else than this made*Gerrit Smith open a lavish hand 
to the churches of various names, and inspired the Cheney 
brothers to sustain the beautiful hall in which they and their 
work-people of many faiths worshipped together? It was 
the same spirit, in a larger form, with that which keeps 
every one of our churches alive,—a public and religious 
spirit. And that this is so is sufficiently shown by the way 
in which the churches are used. The moralist of the Nation 
states that “those most in need of religious help are rigidly 
excluded ; in other words, the main object of the State sub- 
sidy is wholly frustrated.” Here are two distinct statements 
rolled up into one. “The main object of the State subsidy” 
I suppose to be, not that the poor may be cared for as 
against the rich, nor that the rich may be cared for as 
against the poor; but that the moral foundations of the 
State may be strengthened by making better men and 
women. Even if a church were so starved in spiritual life 
as to be limited chiefly to making rich sinners less sinful, it 
would not cease to be serving the State, simply because the 
sinners did not happen to be poor. Unfortunately, or other- 
wise, money does not now, any more than in Simon Magus’ 
time, buy the Holy Ghost, or supersede the necessity of 
religion. The Nation itself is fond of pointing out the 
advantages which an eminent Methodist, who is also a sharp 
dealer in stocks, might derive from a more thorough assimi- 
lation of his imperfectly digested spiritual food, implying 
pretty strongly his need of all the religion which he could 
get. Perhaps it would be fair to say that the more selfish 
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the church-members were shown to be, the more strong 
would be the proof of their need of all the grace which the 
churches could bring them, and the more strong would be 
the argument for strengthening the churches in this work, 
in order that the State might get more virtue in some of its 
citizens. But it is not necessary to use this argument seri- 
ously ; for, in fact, some of us can testify from a pretty care- 
ful study of the workings of the churches of many names 
in a large city, that as regards what the critic calls “the 
wealthy churches of the cities,” it is simply not true that 
“those most in need of religious help are rigidly excluded,” 
for the very simple reason that no one at all is excluded. 
Who may be really “most in need of religious help,” none 
but the Omniscient eye can tell. The Nation, however, 
evidently thinks that it is only those who are too poor to 
subscribe to that valuable journal, or too ignorant to read 
it. If we adopt that criterion, it cannot be fairly said that 
they are shut out from the religious influence of any church. 
In Boston, what are the churches which would be called 
“wealthy”? It was stated by one of our assessors, three 
years ago, that within little more than a stone’s throw 
of the State House were churches worth $2,000,000 or 
more, at an excessive rate of valuation to be sure. 
These would perhaps be called the wealthy churches, by 
eminence. Two of these are Baptist, one Orthodox Con- 
gregational, one Episcopalian, one Unitarian. There is not 
one of the five which does not include in its regular work 
systematic efforts to serve the outside community just so far 
as the community will use them. In the Unitarian one of 
them, half of its services every Sunday are really held for 
the sake of having an open church for any one to come to. 
The theory is frankly held, I believe, by the congregation to 
which I refer, that they hold what is at once a unique his- 
torical monument and a house of worship, as a public trust. 
The same holds true of Park Street, St. Paul’s, the Tremont 
Temple, and the Somerset Street Baptist Church. Take the 
costly churches on the new land, and the principle is not 
less true, from the First Church with its great Sunday- 
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school of poor children, and its numerous pews, as good as 
any in the church, which are set apart to be free forever, to 
the magnificent new Trinity, with free seats for six hundred 
persons, at every service, or the new “Old South,” the whole 
of which is substantially a free church. 

Now a serious result of the measure (which is proposed as a 
moral tonic) of taxing “rich” churches would be, that it 
would make the “rich” ones yet costlier. A church valued 
by the assessors at $300,000 with one hundred andtwenty 
pews would have one-third of its present annual expense added 
thereto in taxes, so that it would cost every pew-holder one- 
third more to help to sustain public worship, and would 
become one-third more difficult for those of moderate means 
to join therein. (I do not say that they could not “go 
there,” for in all the churches which I know about there are 
seats and services to which every one is freely welcome. 
But self-respecting persons wish in such cases to become 
members on equal terms.) 

Besides, we ask again, what is it that constitutes 
what is called a “rich church”? Is it one made 
up of rich indviduals? Then they are already sub- 
ject to taxation in proportion to their wealth. Is it 
one which possesses endowments? Then those endow- 
ments are already taxed, or, if not, should be. .Is it 
simply a chureh-building which cost a great deal of money? 
Then it is an object of outlay and not a source of income 
to those who pay for it. There is no more propriety, 
in this case, in speaking of a rich church, than of “a rich 
city hall,” or “rich Bunker Hill Monument.” * 

How monstrous a perversion of the true state of things is 
it, therefore, to say,t “ Exemption [of churches] from taxa- 
tion renders it profitable to hold property, and is a perpetual 


*So far from suffering from a plethora of money, in not a few cases, such churches 
have heavy mortgages upon them, seriously crippling their means. These are not held 
from preference, as sometimes seems to be supposed, as an ecclesiastical ornament. 
Under the present laws of Massachusetts, with non-exemption, the church would 


be taxed to its full value, although the holder of the mortgage pays its full tax 
besides. 


t Minority Report, 1875. 
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temptation to undue accumulation”! The comparison 
has been used* between “the case of a little country 
church worth $1000, and a city church with a valuation 
of $300,000.” “With a tax-rate of one and one-half per 
cent., the inequality of total exemption is manifest. The 
poorer society saves $15, while the richer organization saves 
$4500.” This statement at first sight is plausible; but the 
fallacy on which it rests appears when we ask, What does 
“the richer organization” save $4500 from? Not from 
untaxed property, but (as we have shown) from that which 
is already taxed. If the law were changed, the $4500 would 
be exacted by the State from those who are already paying 
their full taxes. To state the case fairly, it should be put 
thus: If each church has one hundred pew-owners, each 
member of the country church would be obliged to pay 
fifteen cents annually for the privilege of supporting a 
place of public worship, while each member of the, city 
church would be obliged to pay $45 for the same privilege 

The device of playing off the country churches against the 
city ones, as if the rural districts had the monopoly of ecclesi- 
astical virtue, and those of the town the contrary monopoly, 
perhaps hardly deserves serious attention. Human nature 
is pretty much the same in both places. Itis safe to say 
that. if “in the cities, the accumulations of property in the 
shape of churches are pretty sure to use the name of 
‘church’ as a cover to a good many social objects which 
are not elevated, and have a distinct money value;” the 


_same will be true in kind, if not in degree, in the country as 


well. It is possible, of course, for some tricky lawyer or 
dishonest money-maker now and then to get hold of the 
management of a church, or of a hospital, or of a college; 
and even to do so base a thing as to persuade it to let a first 
mortgage be foreclosed, and the second mortgage-holders go 
without for their money. But it is rather a harsh judgment 
to generalize from such a disgusting immorality, as the 
Nation generalizes,— that “the effect of a tax on city church 


* Minority Report, 1875. The Report wisely does not say that the city church is 
“ worth "* $300,000. 
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property hereafter acquired, would. . . simply be the with- 
drawal of a bonus to real estate and social speculations of a 
most demoralizing kind.” I suppose that it is not necessary, 
in New England at any rate, to argue, that the churches, as a 
rule, are managed in the interest of making them moral and 
religious centres of life. To be that, they have to be kept 
alive, financially, and that is what their business managers 
try to do for them; but to suppose that they do so, otherwise 
than by the most sensible use which they can make of the 
voluntary contributions of their members, is absurd. 

But, it is said, the voluntary system really makes 
churches to be private property, and so attaches a mercan- 
tile taint to them. What makes private property is abso- 
lute ownership,—is it not? That is mine which I can 
sell, or give away, or destroy, or put to any use which I 
please for my own benefit, — with the sole: limitation that I 
cannot make it a public nuisance. Now, in one sense, the 
pew is the personal property of its holder, in Massachusetts, 
_ since late in the last century. It is “ranked among the 
necessaries of life,” and therefore exempt from the property 
tax due to the State; so indispensable is a pew occupied by 
a debtor or his family deemed, that the law protects it from 
attachment and sale on execution, along with the poor man’s 
Bible, wearing apparel, the implements of his trade, his 
cooking-stove, and his cow.” But “the courts say* that the 
owner has no such absolute right as he has in his farm, 
extending from the centre of the earth to the zenith; but 
a qualified right or easement, subject to the more general 
right of the religious society, or the parish, or whoever may 
be the absolute owner of the meeting-house.” I can sell my 
pew, or give it away, or use it for worship; but I can neither 
convey nor have any such value from it, as its proportion of 
the value of the meeting-house as a whole. And what is more, 
as hae already been shown, all the proprietors of the whole 
meeting-house cannot vote to divest the property of its public 
and perpetual character and to divide the proceeds. Once 


* Buck’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 146. 
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held for public religious uses,"always so held, according to 
Massachusetts law. The owners in one generation are only 
the trustees for the time being of a trust, for uses not merely 
private. 

It may be thought that a good effect of taxing churches 
would be that the weaker churches would be compelled to 
give over the effort to exist, being unable to bear that added 
strain. This effect would undoubtedly be produced in not a 
few cases. But this reasoning goes too far. If an institu- 
tion needs to be encouraged to die, whenever it has so few 
constituents as to make it difficult to live, colleges, hospitals, 
and most of the institutions of higher usefulness would have 
a time in their lives when their extinction would be sure. 
In many a community the church, sustained with difficulty 
by a few religious and public-spirited persons, is all that 
there is which stands for those generous ideas. I have in 
mind not a few country towns in which the church can only 
be kept open now by the aid which comes to it from friends 
elsewhere, because the place is steadily drained of its young 
life. But all through the cities of the West are men, the 
pillars of their community, whom that church has educated 
before they went forth from the little country town. It 
would be poor policy for the Commonwealth to bring those 
influences to a close. This would be found to be the case 
with the weak churches, in most cases. If there are excep- 
tions where exemption has “multiplied churches of various 
sects beyond the need of the community,” those cases are 
after all exceptional as compared with the aggregate, and 
they should be treated as exceptions, and should not be 
made the reason for a rule unjust to the majority. Ameri- 
can sect-life has not been caused by exemption from taxa- 
tion, but by the individual freedom which our institutions 
foster; the remedy for the evils of mere sect life is not to be 
found in taxation by the State, but in a broader and deeper 
spirit of Christian fellowship. 

It is said, however, that the State is in no danger of losing 
these aids of the church, if the present exemption should be 
removed: it will only stimulate the friends of religion to 
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wholesome and invigorating efforts. But it is difficult to 
believe that those who make such a statement are sincere in 
it. Whatever are the advantages of the voluntary system of 
church support, it is obvious that it brings a great pecuniary 
burden on the public-spirited and religious-minded part of 
the community; and anything which increases that burden 
makes it more difficult for them to sustain it. And this 
difficulty would bear most heavily exactly where the State 
really most needs that the churches should exert their hu- 
mane influences; i.e., where they are feeble, struggling, up- 
held by a few among a multitude of indifferent persons. 

We do not claim that the churches are perfect. That 
could hardly be, since they are composed of men and women 
with the imperfections of humanity. But they are at least 
organizations “for doing good and growing better.” The 
idea that they are corrupted by not being taxed by the 
State for worshipping God is contrary to the best observa- 
tion of their condition and their needs. If any of them can 
be found which are companies for speculation, let them by 
all means be exposed and reformed. But let us not be 
deluded into supposing that religion will be made more 
plentiful by rendering its public ordinances more costly,— 
that in moral things its ends will be better served by causing 
it to be harder to “make the two ends meet” in temporal 
things. 


5. Are the Churches Injurious to the State? 


I do not propose to argue that the churches are beneficial, 
morally, to the community. Not because I do not believe 
that they are so, but because it seems to me so self-evident a 
fact that only ignorant or extreme partisans of “ agnosti- 
cism” can doubt it. Whatever they teach, besides, of vary- 


ing doctrine, they all agree in teaching righteousness, and 


the considerations which they present to men’s minds, the 
thought of God and of Christ and of heaven, are motives of the 
first importance in reinforcing righteousness. Those who 
ceclare this argument “sophistical, false, and insincere,” 
who believe that the churches are injurious to public moral- 
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ity, are consistent with their opinion in urging their taxation 
and wishing their suppression. But they cannot blame the 
majority of their fellow-citizens for demanding evidence as 
well as mere declamation against all organized religious 
institutions. When I read the denunciations of the churches 
as “devoted to the support of vain superstitions,” or the 
assertion that “organized religion is the great obstacle to 
real religion,” I am reminded of the famous story of the 
German’s definition of the camel, and cannot help thinking 
that the creature thus described is evolved out the conscious- 
ness of our friends rather than studied in his natural state. 
One would be glad to know how large their personal observa- 
tion of the inside working of the churches is. 

But, it is said, the fact that some persons deem religious 
institutions injurious to the common weal ought to prevail 
against the system of exemption. The question how far 
the conscience of the petitioners in favor of church taxation 
is to be allowed to shape the public policy, is a difficult one, 
from the fact that whichever way the public policy turns, 
it comes against the same conscientious scruples in one form 
or anothere The non-resistant has a conscience against pay- 
ing for the militia, but the State levies its tax on him 
notwithstanding. A man may have a real scruple about 
being taxed for Fourth of July fire-works, but his tax is 
nevertheless collected. 

Mr. Andrews * puts the case well, when he says: — 


The State now taxes the infidel for prayers in Congress and the Legis- 
lature; the blind man for public museums, the deaf man for public 
music; the temperance man for exhilarating beverages at public dinners to 
the King of the Cannibal Islands ; the Quaker for the support of armies ; 
the Baptist to pay for the picture of the “Baptism of Pocahontas”; the 
Hebrew for the picture of “De Soto Discovering the Mississippi”; the 
bachelor to educate children, and the secessionist to pay for his defeat. 
The list might be indefinitely extended, and it resolves itself into this,— 
that the citizen has surrendered a portion of his natural rights to the 
State, and must abide the consequences, or deport himself to some land 
where he may enjoy all his natural rights, provided always he can defend 
them with his own right hand; for assuredly no State, civilized or savage, 
will protect him unless, as a condition, he surrender some of his rights. 


*Letter vi.; New York Times, January 10, 1876. 
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A large class of our fellow-citizens believe that the present 
school-system is a monstrous wrong, a tyrannical infringe- 
ment of the right and duty of parents to educate their chil- 
dren religiously. Probably this class is much more numerous 
in Massachusetts than those persons whose consciences are 
troubled by the exemption of churches. It would be natu- 
rally supposed that the latter class would sympathize pecul- 
iarly with the conscientious scruples of their Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens upon the school-question. As a fact, however, 
no persons in the community are more intolerant of them. 
The same writer who states that “the exemption of the 
churches from taxation presses heavily on some consciences 
and ought to press heavily on all,” has no better name for 
the Roman Catholic scruples than to call them “a mere 
stalking-horse of the Pope,” thus appealing to the most vul- 
gar passions of mere sectarianism, although no one would 
protest more earnestly against the unfairness of any one who 
should designate the scruples of the “ Liberal League” as “a 
mere stalking-horse of infidelity.” 

On what ground of abstract justice to the individual alone 
can any one defend any form of exemption? ‘The churches 
in Boston are estimated at a valuation of $11,240,200,* and 
it is maintained to be injustice to those persons who do not 
go to them, to exempt them from taxation. But the largest 
and most expensive church in Boston is not included in this 
estimate, i.e., Boston Common, where on pleasant Sundays a 
great number of believers in the worship of Nature find 
their cathedral. If the assessors should put a fair valua- 
tion on the Common, it would be estimated at $20,000,000 


* It should be noticed here that this valuation includes the land on which several 
churches stand which are occupied as burial-places and would be legally exempt on 
that ground also. Of the five Boston churches which were cited by an assessor in 
1874 as valued at $2,000,000 or more, two, whose land stands on the assessors’ books at 
$680,000, belong to this class, If the buildings were taken off, the land would still be 
occupied by the tombs which they now cover, and could only be taxed by a change 
of the law now exempting cemeteries. And a third of the five churches specified, 
which is estimated at $400,000, is a public hall which is already subject to taxation 
on all its uses except those for religious worship. 
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to $30,000,000,* or about as much as the valuation of all the 
church-buildings and land in the whole State. And this 
valuation must increase, from year to year, just as much as 
that of the churches, as real estate in Boston rises in value. 
What justice is there to citizens of Berkshire in exempting 
those of Boston from paying a tax on this sum? Or even 
what justice to citizens of the annexed parts of Boston it- 
self, who have plenty of fresh air, and never use the Com- 
mon — or what justice to a bed-ridden person at the North 
End, —in favoring a part of the citizens at their expense? 
Why should Northampton exempt the Boston Public Li- 
brary and City Hall? Why should Boston derive no rev- 
enue from the share which the rest of the State has in the 
State House? The answer in all these cases, is simply that 
that which is for the highest interest of the community as a 
whole is the best attainable justice for the individuals of the 
community. It is better for Berkshire, and for Dorchester, 
that old Boston should breathe the fresh air of the Common, 
or learn to read good literature. It is better for Boston that 
the State should have all necessary appliances for good gov- 
ernment. It is better for the whole community that relig- 
ion and good morals should not be hindered. 

Nor should the principle of non-exemption, if it is to 
be thoroughly applied, stop with the living. Why should 
it not extend to the dead? Why tax churches and ex- 
empt cemeteries? The tomb in which John Winthrop 
and John Cotton lie, in the King’s Chapel burying- 
ground, occupies as many taxable feet of ground as two 
or three pews in the adjoining church; the tomb of the 
Mathers on Copp’s Hill “robs the public” of just as many 
dallars as the same superficial area on the floor of Christ 
Church close by. It has been accordingly proposed + that, 
places of burial should be taxed. This would give a new 
reason for the ancient custom of giving the dead an obolus 


*The Common contains 49 1-2 acres, or 2,156,220 feet of land, and the Public Gar- 
den 24 1-2 acres, or 1,056,330 feet. 

t By Mr. James Parton in an essay, read in June, 1876, before the Free Religious 
Association, 
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for Charon; and in this way a rich man might hereafter 
endow his own grave, and secure a quiet resting-place, at 
least till the tax was increased. But it would bear rather 
hardly on the fathers of New England, who were not fore- 
warned to provide their obolus, to eject from their narrow 
house for non-payment those to whom we owe all that we 
have or are. 

It is obvious that consciences may be impracticable or 
morbid; it is certain that there is scarcely any branch of 
public expenditure which may not seem to some one so gross 
a misuse of his tax as to justify his conscience in protesting 
against it. The machinery of the State would stop if the 
conscience of the majority always gave way even to so good 
a thing as the conscience of the minority. What the Com- 
monwealth has to do, is to make sure that its best work is 
done in the best way, even if it be against such protest. 
Justice to the highest interests of the State would be more 
important than ideal justice to the individual, if the two 
came in collision. Indeed, they do come in collision every 
day, and every citizen forfeits some of the rights which he 
would have on a desert island, in return for his membership 
in the Commonwealth. The question, therefore, still returns, 
notwithstanding the conscience of the minority, whether it 
is for the best interest of the State that the churches con- 
tinue to exist or not. Admitting, if you please, that the 
churches ought to be purer, holier, better than they are, does 
the State still need their support to right and noble character? 
Or, can it do without any such support? If that support 
is still needed, the churches deserve to be encouraged; and 
the only question really is, not whether, but how ? 

“The State has done more than to allow exemption to some 
other organizations calculated to advance public prosperity 
and good. It has even granted in their aid many millions of 
dollars. Thus in New York, the Erie, and the Albany and 
Susquehanna’ Railroads, and in the nation, Union Pacific 
and many others.” A town rain mh a new man- 
ufactory for a term of years. In Massachusetts, by law 
to-day, the beet-root sugar industry is so exempt till 1882. 
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But the difference is that these corporations are all entered 
into with the ultimate end of making money, while the 
church is entered into, as far as the pecuniary question comes 
in, with the intention of sinking money in a public object. 
If it is not thought to be unjust to disagreeing consciences 
to exempt the former for a time, for the reason that they will 
ultimately enrich the State while enriching themselves, how 
can it be unjust to exempt the latter, if they enrich the State 
in higher ways, at their own expense ? 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss seriously the proposi- 
tion which has been made to return the taxes to churches, 
colleges, and hospitals (after levying them) in the form of 
direct legislative appropriation. This proposition recognizes 
the propriety of State encouragement to institutions which 
benefit the community, but in a much more objectionable 
form than the present mode of exemption. The risks of 
lobbying, bribery, and corruption are not so remote that we 
can afford to add to the pecuniary temptations of legislators. 
The advocates of this plan say, “ Unbelievers should have 
the right to exercise their benevolence as they like”; but a 
majority would always make the appropriations, and the 
minority would still be overruled. The only refuge from 
such oppression would be in the barest individualism, 
reducing the State to as many “atoms” as-there were 
citizens. 


This paper has been devoted to the consideration of the 
application of the idea of non-exemption to churches, and 
has purposely omitted to dwell on the points of likeness 
between the religious institutions and the educational and 
charitable institutions of the Commonwealth. But although 
the main attack is now directed against the one class of 
public benefits, colleges and hospitals are logically classed 
with churches in this regard. If the principle of non-ex- 
emption be adopted, it will be applied to all alike, and to all 
alike with infinite injury to the State itself. That these 
higher interests should be encouraged as heretofore is emi- 
nently just, expedient, and safe for the Commonwealth. 
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Massachusetts, the most prosperous State in the Union,— 
Boston, the cradle of the religious as well as the civil liber- 
ties of America,—are not yet so poor as not to allow any 
citizens to stand freely on a spot of ground to worship God 
and to cover their worship with a roof against the summer’s 
heat and the winter’s storm. If such a change should be 
adopted, we believe that it would deal a heavier blow to 
the cause of good morals in Massachusetts than any legisla- 
tion ever yet devised here. To pull down is easy, but to 
build up very hard; and after one generation has done what 
it can to discourage public and religious spirit in the citizens 
of the Commonwealth, the next generation may labor in 
vain to repair the moral and spiritual loss. It has been well 
said: * “The State is something ‘better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and of coffee, calico or 
tobacco, or some other such low concern, to be taken up for 
a little é¢emporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy 
of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence, 
because it is not a partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all arts, a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection.’” 





*See New York Nation, Sept. 3, 1867. 
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MARTIN HAUG. 
(Concluded from the April number.) 


In the spring of 1858 an unexpected and most inviting 
field of labor was opened to Haug by Mr. Howard, Director 
of Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency, who 
through Dr. Pattison, of Lincoln College, Oxford, offered 
him the position of Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in the 
Government College at Puna. He resolved to accept this 
offer, in spite of the dissuasions of Bunsen, with whom he 
now immediately dissolved his connection, and, pending 
further negotiations, resumed his duties as privat docent in 
Bonn. In June, 1859, he married Sophia Speidel, of Ofter- 
dingen — to whom he had been betrothed since 1852,— and 
in July left Bonn for England, whence he set sail for India, 
and after a voyage of ninety-seven days landed in Bombay 
early in November, and before the middle of the month was 
comfortably settled in his bungalow on the Muta, in the 
ancient capital of the Mahrattas. 

Haug’s object in going to India was threefold: 1. To 
acquaint himself with the learning of the Brahmans and 
Parsis, their theological dogmas and ritual observances; 
2. To reform native learning by substituting for the old 
school of Sanskrit and Zend scholars the freer spirit and 
more fruitful methods of European science; 3. To collect 
manuscripts. In the first place he wished to gather up, as 
far as possible, the threads of tradition, and trace them to 
their origin in the complicated web and weft of Brahmanical 
and Parsi creeds and ceremonies, and to ascertain how far 
they form a part of the ancient texture, or to what extent 
they must be regarded as later insertions. Even before 
leaving Europe he was not wholly satisfied with the German 
theory, which is disposed to regard these threads as all 
thrums, and to discard the whole fabric of native tradition 
as a worthless thing of shreds and patches in which no scrap 
or filament of the primitive warp and woof remains. His 
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intimate intercourse with the most intelligent Brahmans and 
Desturs, whose confidence and friendship he succeeded in 
winning to an extraordinary degree, convinced him that 
there really exists in India a vast fund of knowledge sacredly 
perpetuated in priestly families from the earliest times, and 
needing only to be collected and critically sifted in order to 
be of great value for the interpretation of ancient records. 
The contemptuous shutting of the eyes to any light from 
this source, merely because it is often transmitted through 
the distorting media of grotesque speculations, grammatical 
blunders, and etymological absurdities, he deemed not less 
foolish and hurtful than the opposite extreme of those who 
accept such traditions as infallible, and abdicate the sover- 
eignty of their own reasoning faculties, 


“Like bigots who but one way see, 
Through blinkers of authority.” 


During his six years’ residence in Puna, Haug succeeded 
in obtaining the most extended and accurate information 
concerning the religious beliefs, rites, and customs of both 
Brahmans and Parsis ever vouchsafed to any European. 
The cordial relations subsisting between him and the Destur 
Nushirwanji Jamaspji permitted him to visit the Puna fire- 
temple with perfect freedom, and to converse with this well- 
informed high-priest about forms of worship, the meaning of 
various ceremonies, and the traditional explanation of tech- 
nical terms and obscure passages in the Avesta. He also 
had himself initiated into the complicated ritual of Brahman- 
ism by a Srotriya, or native doctor of divinity, and thus by 
actual autopsy acquired a clear and tomprehensive under- 
standing not only of the minor and more common rites, but 
also of the intricate and elaborate Jyotishtoma, or typical 
soma-sacrifice, which was the chief ceremonial of the Vedic 
age, although now very rarely performed. In view of these 
facts it is extremely unjust and absurd to speak of Haug’s 
knowledge on these points as consisting merely of disjointed 
bits of superficial information accidentally picked up here 
and there during a short stay in India. This error has been 
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recently committed by Weber in an otherwise appreciative 
criticism of Haug’s Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathselspriiche 
(Vedic riddles and enigmas) in the Jender Literaturzeitung, 
for Oct. 14, 1876, p. 658, where, after quoting Haug’s very 
correct observation that a Vedic hymn should be interpreted 
in accordance with genuine Indian conceptions and senti- 
ments without importing into it any modern European or 
Christian ideas, he adds that Haug was inclined to lay too 
much stress on “what he had learned casually (zufdlliger 
Weise) during his few years’ sojourn in Bombay and Puna,” 
and recommends “the study of the ritual texts themselves 
and their commentators as far more helpful.” In these 
remarks Weber makes two assumptions, both of which are 
false: first, that Haug utterly ignored the ritual texts and 
their commentaries; and, secondly, that a practical and per- 
sonal knowledge of the rites does not aid in understanding 
the ritual texts,— a statement which is as absurd as to assert 
that familiarity with the English or Roman Catholic church- 
service does not help one to comprehend more clearly the 
rubric of the Prayer-book or the missal. Haug watched 
every step in the progress of the ceremonies, which were 
performed on his own premises, carefully comparing the 
process as it passed before his eyes, with the directions con- 
tained in the s@tras and prayogas, and other sacrificial man- 
uals, and diligently studying the most ancient ritual texts in 
order to detect any discrepancies between the traditional 
practice and the original prescription. These researches he 
carried on, not at random, but according to a definite plan 
and strictly scientific method. How much that was “really 
profitable” (wirklich érspriessliches) came of his labors in 
this direction, is a point about which his German colleagues 
may dispute, but on which those who have enjoyed his 
instruction can entertain no doubt. 

The second object which Haug had in view in going to 
India — namely, to raise the standard and change the char- 
acter of native scholarship,— was one for which he labored 
with untiring assiduity, and from which he anticipated the 


most brilliant results. He aimed to inspire the younger 
5 
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generation of Brahmans and Parsis with an intelligent and 
scientific interest in their ancient literature, and to teach 
them to pursue their investigations according to the tried 
and approved principles of philological and hermeneutical 
criticism. The state of learning, especially among the Par- 
sis, he found to be very deplorable. Even their doctors of 
divinity and high-priests did not understand the simplest 
rudiments of Zend grammar, and one Destur naively re- 
quested Haug to explain to him the difference between 
mazdas, mazdam, and mazda, thus betraying his utter igno- 
rance of declensions and case-endings. Education in the 
theological schools consisted in merely memorizing the origi- 
nal Zend and the Pahlavi translation, without acquiring the 
faintest notion of grammatical construction, or the ability to 
analyze and parse asingle sentence. The sole purpose of 
this instruction was to train priests to drawl and jabber the 
sacred words mechanically, and without the slightest concep- 
tion of their sense. The Pandits, although far better edu- 
cated than the Desturs, and cherishing their sacred books 
with bibliolatrous care, still adhered to the routine of their 
grammarians and scholiasts, exercising their imagination in 
verbal subtleties and hyperlogical inferences from fanciful 
etymologies, and weaving out of the exudations of their own 
mental spinnerets cobwebby speculations of marvellous fine- 
ness and intricacy, wherewith to entrap and entangle the 
thoughts of the unwary. But with all their skill and nicety 
in a certain kind of linguistic analysis, they had no idea of 
modern linguistic science and the principles and processes of 
comparative philology. As professor in Puna Haug labored 
earnestly and successfully in infusing the new spirit and 
introducing the sober and rational methods of European 
science; and it is due in no small degree to his efforts and 
influence that in Western India the whole course of thought 
has been changed, a hopeful revival and thorough transforma- 
tion of intellectual life have taken place, and a generation of 
native Sanskritists and Zendists has sprung up, rivailing, in 
the extent and exactness of their learning, the foremost 
scholars of Europe and America. And it is a significant 
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sign of the times, that in a land which for thousands of 
years has been subject to the best organized and most rigid 
system of priestly domination and spiritual thralldom ever 
known, and where all knowledge has been immemorially 
the recognized monopoly of a sacerdotal caste, science is now 
becoming completely secularized, and the old school of Pan- 
dits, who cultivated grammar as a means of grace, and 
valued phonetics and orthoepy as passports to eternal bliss, 
is rapidly passing away, and will soon be numbered with the 
megatheroids and other extinct mammals. On the eve of 
his return from India, in 1866, Haug received numerous 
tokens of affection and testimonials of esteem from Brahmans 
and Parsis, and among them an address in Sanskrit signed 
by his native pupils, who express their deep regret at the 
departure of their priyaguru, and their gratitude for the 
entirely new light which they had derived from his instruc- 
tion in ancient Sanskrit literature and comparative philology. 
The list of names is headed by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
well known among scholars for his critical edition of Kdliddsa, 
and recently commissioned by Lord Northbrook as delegate 
to represent the Indian Empire at the International Congress 
of Orientalists in London. 

The third object which induced Haug to accept an ap- 
pointment in India, viz., to collect manuscripts, was one 
which he had especially set his heart upon, and which he 
never lost sight of. For the purpose of carrying out this 
plan, he made a three months’ tour in Guzerat during the 
winter of 1863-64. Liberally assisted by the Government 
of Sir Bartle Frere, and accompanied by the learned Destur 
Hoshengji Jamaspji and a native Sanskritist Chintaman 
Shastri Tatte, he set out about the middle of December, and 
visited Surat, Nousheri, Baroach, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bul- 
saar, and other former seats of learning. He was everywhere 
well received, and even enthusiastically welcomed by both 
Brahmans and Parsis, except by a few fanatical Mobeds of 
Nowsari, and some Sastris and priests at Surat, who having 
heen informed of the object of his visit, took alarm lest their 
sacred Scriptures should fall into the desecrating hands of a 
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mlechchha, or outside barbarian. Usually, however, he was 
met with the warmest manifestations of esteem, and some- 
times had to go through with considerable Eastern ceremo- 
nial of reception; he was invited by native gentlemen to 
lecture on the Vedas and the Avesta, and in one city the 
place where he sat during his discourse was marked by a 
marble slab with a laudatory inscription. He was also emi- 
nently successful in procuring manuscripts, partly in the 
oldest extant originals, and partly in -copies made and cor- 
rected under his supervision, some of them being very 
rare, even .in India, and hitherto altogether unknown in 
Europe. 

In 1862 Haug published at Bombay a volume of Essays on 
the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. 
As this work was intended chiefly as a guide for the Parsis 
themselves in the study of their sacred literature, he embod- 
ied in it an outline of Zend grammar in order to give them 
some idea of the structure and accidents of the language, as 
well as to trace its historical growth, dialectical variations, 
and principal affinities. But at least two-thirds of the book 
consists of a critical survey and careful analysis of the con- 
tents of the Avesta, with translations of some of the most 
characteristic portions, an account of the rise and develop- 
ment of Mazdayasnaism in distinction from Deva-worship, 
the analogies and diversities between these two kindred but 
hostile religions, a sketch of the life of Zarathustra Spitama, 
as derived from the scanty allusions to him in the older 
Yasna, the origin and nature of his theological monotheism 
(the supreme Ahuré Mazdas), his philosophical dualism 
(Vohu Mané, the good principle, and Aké Mané, the evil 
principle), and his ethical trinity of thought, word, and deed 
(humatem, hikhtem, hvarstem), in the purity of which all 
moral perfection consists, and finally an estimate of the influ- 
ence of these speculations on modern Parsism as well as on 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. These essays 
are the fruit of wholly original researches which are com- 
pressed into the smallest possible compass; a professional 
author, adept in the art of padding, would have expanded 
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the materials into a work of three times the size. “Itisa 
volume,” wrote Max Miiller on its first appearance, “ of only 
three hundred and sixty-eight pages, and sells in England for 
one guinea. Nevertheless, to the student of Zend it is one of 
the cheapest books ever published.” * 

In 1863 Haug published also at Bombay the text and an 
English translation of the Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig- 
Veda, incorporating in the introduction and foot-notes, a vast 
amount of rare information concerning the theory of the sac- 
rifice, the manner of its performance, and the special objects 
‘sought after by means of particular rites. It implies no dis- 
credit to European Sanskritists to affirm that such a work 
could have been written only by a scholar who had lived in 
India, and had an opportunity of drawing his knowledge 
from the original sources, both textual and traditional, of 
Brahmanical ritualism, who had seen the ceremonies, listened 
to the recitation of the prayers and hymns, and questioned 
the priests themselves as to the real meaning and mystical 
symbolism of each sacred act and observance. The fact that 
these speculations of the Brahmans contain an immense 
amount of unmitigated twaddle, does not diminish their 
historical value, but serves rather to illustrate the tendency 
to hair-splitting which characterizes sacred hermeneutics and 
liturgies in all ages, and to exhibit in an aggravated form 
the results of attempting to reason about things which are 
confessedly beyond the reach of reason, and of elaborating 
huge bodies of divinity for the purpose of explaining the 
inexplicable. The Aitareya Brahmanam is, in short, the 
oldest existing specimen of what might be called applied 
theology or the concrete science of the unknowable; in it 
we have the earliest record and fullest rationale of that magi- 


* As it is now out of print, it costs twice that sum, and is not easily attainable at 
any price. It was Haug’s intention to publish a thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged edition of the work, and to amplify the section on Zend grammar into a 
separate hand-book with chrestomathy and vocabulary for the use of students. The 
task of revision has been undertaken by Dr. E. West, who was for some years Professor 
Haug’s pupil and assistant, and is an excellent scholar in Zend and Pablavi. It is to 
be hoped that he will also carry out Haug’s plan of a hand-book for the study of 
Zend. The revised edition of the essays will be issued by Triibner & Co, in 
London. 
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cal machinery, by means of which men have always endeav- 
ored to put themselves into favorable relations with the 
spiritual world, and of which the Eucharist and the Mass are, 
in our day, the most conspicuous survivals. 

Haug was also untiring in his efforts to excite public 
interest and to diffuse popular information on these topics by 
lectures delivered at the United Service Institution of West- 
ern India, and before the Parsi community of Bombay, and 
by frequent contributions to the Zimes of India and the 
Bombay Gazette. So great, indeed, was his purely scientific 
zeal in this direction that it brought down upon his head the” 
wrath of the Christian missionaries, who, regarding Brahman- 
ism and Parsism from a narrow sectarian point of view as 
gross and pernicious superstitions, naturally felt indignant 
that a European scholar should seek to inspire respect for 
the sacred records upon which these religious systems were 
founded, and should not hesitate to speak of Zarathustra as 
a “deep thinker,” “a great priest and prophet,” and “ one of 
the real benefactors of the human race.” Haug had no sym- 
pathy with the fanatical spirit of proselytism which con- 
siders its own creed the measure of absolute truth, and 
denounces as false and damnable all forms of belief not 
included in its own catechism, and which arrogates the right 
of barring the passages of the heavenly Jordan to all who not 
being able to articulate certain sectarian distinctions, are, 


therefore, doomed to eternal perdition, like Ephraimites of 
old, — 


“ Without reprieve, adjudged to death, 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth.” 


He soon discovered, also, that these propagandists of the 
faith were often very far from being strictly honest in the 
means which they employed for promoting their schemes of 
conversion. Even aman of high standing and with some 
pretensions to scholarship, like the late Dr. John Wilson, 
did not seruple to make calumnious misstatements as regards 
the teachings of the Avesta, based upon gross perversions of 
the text, and to bring railing accusations of immorality, 
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which had no other foundation than his own mistranslations 
of the original Zend. Thus he asserts that the Vendidifd 
recommends child-murder, and in proof of this charge cites 
a passage from the fifteenth Fargard, which, in fact, so far 
from enjoining this crime, expressly prohibits it, and imposes 
the severest penalty on those who are guilty of it. The pas- 
sage in question refers to seduction and fceticide, and ordains 
that if the seducer shall say to the maiden, “ Make friends 
with one of those old women and consult her,” and the 
maiden shall do so, and the old woman shall bring Banha or 
Shaéta or Ghnina or Fraspita, or any abortive plants what. 
soever,* and shall say, “ Destroy the life of this child,” then 
shall the man, the maiden, and the old woman be regarded 
as equally guilty. The context shows the nature and pur- 
pose of the enactment as clearly as possible; but Dr. Wilson 
by seizing on a single phrase and wresting it from its proper 
connection transformed a prohibition into an injunction, and 
perverted the whole tenor and intent of the law; and when 
the Parsis protested against such an interpretation as false 
and defamatory, he exclaimed: “I defy all the mobeds in 
Bombay to prove how the words aétamhdt puthrdt mimarekh- 
sanguha} can with propriety be translated otherwise than 
‘ Take the life from this child.’” In order to appreciate the 
utter absurdity of this reasoning, we have only to imagine a 
Parsi Destur affirming that Jesus inculcated a spirit of retal- 
iation and revenge, and quoting, in proof of his accusation, 
the forty-third verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, and 
boldly defying all the clergy of London to show how the 





* Aésha hana frabaraiti banhem va shaétem va ghnanem va fraspatem va kamchit 
vi vitaichinanam urvaranam. Vend., xv., 44,45, Spiegel’s edition. It would be a 
matter of some interest and importance for the early history of medical science to 
determine precisely of what plants this old woman’s pharmacopeia consisted. The 
etymology of the words indicates that they were of a destructive character. Banha 
is the Sanskrit bhanga (Indian hemp) from bhaiij, to break. Shaéta comes from khshi 
or kishit, to destroy. Ghn@nais derived from jan (Sanskrit han) to kill; ghan@ in 
Sanskrit is the name of a variety of more orless poisonous plants, one of which is the 
deadly nightshade, or ghan@ghan4@; possibly the ghn4na here referred to was some 
species of hellebore. Fraspéta is from fra and spé, to purge off (German, abtrében). 
Also the adjective vit@china (from vi and tach, to flow apart or to dissolve) has a 
kindred signification, and implies that the other plants, used by the old hag for 
criminal purposes, possessed the properties of drastic emmenagogues. 

+t Mimarekhshanuha is the correct reading. 
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words ioe: yor éx%p6v oon CAN Mean anything else than “Thou 
shalt hate thy enemy.” Dr. Wilson also tried to ridicule 
the Parsi religion by calling attention to the foolish stories 
related of Zarathustra in the Zartusht-Ndmah, a Persian 
work written in the thirteenth century of our era, and more 
than two thousand years after Zarathustra. But what would 
one think of the logical ability or moral honesty of a man 
who should seek to bring Christianity into contempt by 
citing the still more silly and trivial legends recorded in the 
Apocryphal Gospel of the infancy of Christ? Such argu- 
ments are dangerous missiles and very liable to return, like 
boomerangs, and smite the head of him who hurls them. 
Their retroaction is the natural result of their crookedness. 
The publication of an English translation of Spiegel’s Ger- 
man version of the Avesta, in 1864, furnished an opportunity 
for renewed attacks of this kind. Notwithstanding the 
unquestionable merits of this work, it contains many pas- 
sages, which owing to a corrupt text, or an incorrect render- 
ing, are exceedingly obscure and unintelligible, and even 
nonsensical, and which, by discreet culling, might be used 
effectively for cullying the illiterate. The missionaries were 
not slow in taking advantage of these defects and absurdities 
for the purpose of deriding the Parsi religion, and of decry- 
ing its founder as a crazy enthusiast whose pretended inspi- 
rations were only the enigmatic and inane ravings of a hash- 
ish-eater. Haug protested energetically against such distor- 
tions of ancient records, and exposed in the public journals 
the origin of the misinterpretations, and the futility of the 
“endeavors to brand Zarathustra Spitama, one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, as a fool.” The controversy thus excited 
was tinged with additiorf{l bitterness by a sharp rebuke 
which Haug administered to an over-zealous apostle, who 
urged him to use his great personal influence with the 
natives for the purpose of gathering them into the Christian 
fold,— a course which his professional position rendered it 
impossible for him to pursue, even if he had been disposed 
to do so. The missionaries, however, either could not or 
would not understand the antagonistic attitude which as a 
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Zend scholar and an honest man he was forced to assume 
towards them on this question. As is usual in such cases, 
they resorted to mean innuendoes and open slander, accusing 
him of receiving bribes from the Parsis, and even of having 
become a Parsi himself. These groundless calumnies were 
also diligently circulated in Europe, and lamentabile dictu 
found malicious echo in the lecture-room of a German pro- 
fessor.* By the Indian press, however, the beneficent influ- 
ence of his labors in “reclaiming the people from ignorance 
and superstition,” and in “breaking down the strong barriers 
of caste,” was fully recognized. The Indu Prakash in an 
editorial on this subject, declaring that “his lectures on 
comparative grammar and philology, and his expositions of 
Vedic literature had been more effective in removing narrow 
prejudices from the Hindu mind than all the preaching of the 
missionaries on the highways.” 

Towards the close of the year 1865, Haug resigned his 
place in Puna College, and prepared to return to Europe. 
Unfortunately, on his arrival in India, instead of abating his 
ardor to suit the enervating nature of the climate, he kept up 
the habits of close and continuous application to study which 
he had formed in Germany, not even taking the rest and 
- recreation so necessary in the hot season. In consequence 
of this imprudence his health became seriously impaired, and 
he resolved to seek its restoration in the cool and invigorat- 
ing air of his Swabian fatherland. Other considerations also 
confirmed him in this resolution. For six years he had 
been earnestly and unremittingly endeavoring to raise the 
standard of Sanskrit scholarship, and had even succeeded, to 
a certain extent, in introducing the study of the SAstras; i.e., 
the native treatises on grammar, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
and other branches of science, without a knowledge of which 


*The fact that such a stupid piece of defamation was thus endorsed by a distin- 
guished Orientalist, proves that the fine but by no means flattering sketch, which a 
shrewd diplomatist of the fifteenth century gives of the Germans of his time, still 
applies, at least in part, toacertain class of German savants. “ Germani habent 
suum proprium subjectum in comedere et bibere, in il/is valde delectantur ; et unum 
proprium vitium habent per quod vitium et plurimum sunt divisi: unus semper 
vult antecedere alium, quod malum et pessimum est.” 
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no Hindu would be recognized by the Pandits as a liberally 
educated man. His aim was not to revive and reinstate 
obsolete theories of cosmogony, astronomy, or psychology, as 
some of his opponents foolishly seemed to suppose, but to 
carry the comparative method of investigation into all 
departments of learning. He wished to make the Hindu 
youth acquainted with the speculations of their ancestors (to 
which, be it remembered, the older and more conservative 
Brahmans still cling with great tenacity), as well as with 
those of the ancient Greeks and modern Europeans, in order 
that they might be able to compare them intelligently, and 
to form an independent judgment as to their respective 
merits. He maintained that the Hindu systems of meta- 
physics and ethics should have their proper place in the cur- 
riculum, and that Vy4sa, Gautama, Kanada, Kapila, and 
Pataiijali ought not to be ignored any more than Plato and 
Aristotle, or Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant, and pointed out 
the absurdity of compelling native students to spend so 
much time in getting up Whately and other English logi- 
cians, for the university examinations, while leaving them in 
utter ignorance of their own distinguished masters in dia- 
lectics, who had busied themselves with the laws of the 
human mind, the art of reasoning, and the processes of pure 
thinking long before the Anglo-Saxon appeared on the stage 
of history. This application of the comparative spirit of 
research to all departments of study not only revealed a new 
world of light and imparted a fresh impulse to the intellect- 
ual life of the Hindus, but it also exerted a salutary, moral, 
social, and political influence upon them. It destroyed 
whatever was extravagant and illusory in their pretensipns 
to superiority, but, at the same time, inspired them with due 
self-respect, and made them feel that they were still the kins- , 
men and peers of the English conquerors, who, with a coarse 
brutality, of which Colebrooke often complained, had been 
wont to spurn them as “niggers,” and to treat them with 
less kindness and consideration than one should show 
towards a monkey ora dog. Haug’s efforts to realize this 
admirable plan of university education were impeded, and, 
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finally frustrated by a clique of Oxonians under the leader- 
ship of Sir A. Grant, the vice-chancellor, and, subsequently, 
the director of public instruction. Men who possessed only 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit were appointed exam- 
iners; and, in one instance, the best Sanskrit student in 
Puna College was “plucked” by these gentlemen simply 
because of their inability to understand a passage from a 
Vedinta book which the candidate was requested to trans- 
late, thus making their own ignorance the measure of 
another’s capacity. On ascertaining the extent of the blun- 
der which had been committed, one examiner naively re- 
marked that they would have permitted the young man to 
pass if they had only known that he was such an excellent 
student. In order to prevent ludicrous mishaps of this kind 
in the future, the advisers of the vice-chancellor recom- 
mended as text-books a number of Sanskrit works, all of 
which had been translated into some European language. 
The natural result of this procedure was to discourage the 
reading of difficult texts, and to deter the students from 
entering upon a course of study, in which, at the final ° 
examination, their very proficiency might render them the 
victims of official dulness and conceit. Thus thwarted in 
his laudable aims and endeavors, Haug determined to resign 
an office which, to use his own words, began to give him 
more pain than pleasure. 

But the despondency occasioned by this defeat of the 
project which he had so much at heart, was soon dispelled 
by the spontaneous expressions of regret at his departure, 
and of gratitude and esteem for his labors and learning, 
which he met with on every side from the native population. 
The leading Brahmans and Parsis of Puna and Bombay 
called meetings of their respective communities for the pur- 
pose of formulating this general feeling, and attesting it by 
some proper and permanent testimonial. The assemblies 
thus convened were numerously attended, and addresses 
were presented setting forth the invaluable services which 
he had rendered to all classes of Hindu society by his honest 
and scholarly interpretations of their sacred books, and 
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accompanied with gifts consisting of gold watch and chain, 
a purse of gold rupees, two shawls, one of green and the 
other of red cashmere, richly embroidered with gold, and 
other beautiful works of native art, especially some marvel- 
lous specimens of wood-carving; the ceremony in each case 
concluding in truly Oriental style, with a distribution of 
bouquets, attar and pdn supéri, calling to mind the famous 
sabhds of yore, at which it was the ambition of every Pandit 
to outshine his fellows by the brilliancy of his speech and 
the splendor of his shawl, and even kings, like the chief of 
the Yadus in the Mahabhirata, saluted the “ twice-born” 
with reverential obeisance, and with garlands of flowers and 
costly perfumes: médlyajd4pyanamaskdrairgandhairuchchdva- 
chairapi.* These manifestations of public opinion were par- 
ticularly gratifying, since they enabled him to look back on 
his Indian career “with great satisfaction,” and to realize 
that his “labors had not been thrown away.” That the move- 
ment was not merely a sudden outburst of transient feeling, 
but rather the expression of a calm and well-grounded convic- 
tion, which the lapse of time only strengthened, is evident 
from the fact, that since his death, the natives of India have 
erected a monument to his memory in the form of a perma- 
nent fund to be known as the “Haug-foundation,” and to be 
devoted to the promotion of Oriental studies. 

On his return to Germany in 1866, Haug settled for a time 
at Stuttgart, where he edited An Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary, 


*In India, and also in other Eastern countries, the highest honor which one can 
pay a scholar is to hang one of these elegant shawls on his shoulders; and it is in this 
way that the Brahmans always show their appreciation of their most distinguished 
Pandits. The custom of wearing such garments in sabhdas, or public assemblies, is 
frequently alluded to in Sanskrit literature. Thus it is said in the Hitopadesa:— 


“markho 'pi sobhate tavatsabhayAm vastraveshtitah, 
tavachcha sobhate mirkho yavatkimehinna bhashate,” 


(Even a fool, arrayed in a shawl, shines in an assembly so long as he does not open 
his mouth to speak.) In the ShAhnAma of Firdawsi Alexander, as he goes in the dis- 


guise of an embassador to meet Darius, puts on such “ a regal, gold-inwoven robe of 
honor”: — 


“ yake khusrawi jama’i zarniga@r.” 


The “ wedding-garment” spoken of in the parable of the marriage of the king's son 
was of a similar character; and the most conspicuous sign of grief would be to rend 


this kind of raiment, or, according to another phrase, to cast it into the Nile: jama 
dar nil zadan. 
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which was published by the Government of Bombay, and 
contributed frequently to the columns of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung on matters pertaining to India. In 1868 
he accepted a call to the newly-established professorship of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology in the University of 
Munich. Here he soon succeeded in securing for these hith- 
erto alien and neglected studies a cordial welcome and recog- 
nition, and in effecting their complete academical naturaliza- 
tion. He gave instruction in Sanskrit, Zend, and Pahlavi, 
and delivered full courses of lectures on “ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions,” and on the “Classification of Languages,” in which 
the extent and thoroughness of his linguistic acquirements, 
embracing the most remote and diverse tongues, enabled 
him to draw illustrations of his theme from a great variety 
of sources, such as Chinese, Hottentot, Ugric, Akkadic, and 
the aboriginal dialects of American tribes. He paid especial 
attention, however, to the Rig-Veda and the Avesta, always 
reading, in connection with the former, the Aitareya Brah- 
manam, and laying great stress on an accurate knowledge of 
the sacrificial rites as a key to many of.the mystical and 
most enigmatical hymns; as an indispensable aid to the 
understanding of the Avesta, he initiated his pupils into the 
perplexing labyrinths of Pahlavi, a language which might 
well derive its name (zabdni Pahlavi, the speech of heroes) 
from the heroic enterprise and energy necessary to overcome 
the immense difficulties which beset its acquisition. In his 
lecture-room and library he gathered around him students 
from different parts of Germany, from Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, England, and America, and spread out before 
them the treasures of his learning with a freshness and 
frankness, and a rare depth and keenness of insight, that 
fixed the attention, won the hearts, and carried conviction to 
the minds of his hearers. In the Sanskrit address presented 
to him by his Brahman pupils in Puna, his uniform kindness 
and affability are particularly praised in contrast with the 
chilling and estranging reserve usually shown by foreign 
professors, who “ never forget the distance between the guru 
and the chhdttra (the preceptor and the pupil), and thus 
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check the spirit of inquiry.” “To our exceeding good 
fortune,” they add, “ your conduct towards us has been the 
very reverse of this. In your manifestations of affection and 
sympathy, you have realized the character of the good 
teacher as described in the laws of Manu.”* The same 
freedom and friendliness, and singleness of heart and of pur- 
pose marked his intercourse with his pupils also in Munich, 
and bound them to him by like ties of strong personal attach- 
ment. He spared himself no pains to promote their progress, 
and took the liveliest interest and most childlike pleasure in 
their success, ever inciting them to some new investigation 
and indicating the method, and often furnishing from his 
own rare collection of manuscripts the means of prosecuting 
it. It was his ambition to make Munich the chief European 
centre and seminary of Oriental studies, including not only 
the ancient languages of the East, but also the most impor- 
tant modern dialects — Hindustani, Bengali, Guzerati, Mah- 
ratti, Turkish, Afghan, etc.; and had his life been prolonged 
to the normal measure of three-score years and ten, there is 
no doubt that this object would have been completely 
attained. During the short period of his activity in Munich, 
he exerted no small influence, both as a teacher and a writer, 
on the development of Oriental learning in Germany; and 
this influence, so far from ceasing with his decease, is con- 
stantly widening and propagating itself in different directions 
through the young men who listened to his instruction, and 
caught ‘his spirit, and some of whom, like Hiibschmann in 


* Analpenabhagyenatebhyonitarambhinnantavacharanam sanukampamsasnehan- 
tevartanantvammanusmrityddishu nigaditalakshanasyagurorantinanno’ kalpayat. 
The phrase hitnasakalokeshuk@iischidvidyaguran, which I have rendered “ foreign 
professors,” means, literally, “preceptors from the regions of the Huns and the 
Scythians” (the Sace of Pliny, and Ydxa: of Herodotus), and is aimed specifically 
at the English,who resemble the Sakas as conquerors of India, and, also, in the 
opinion of the Hindus, as restless and nomadic barbarians. It is certainly not a 
very complimentary term, and, possibly, implies the desire and expectation of 
another wise and heroic Vikramaditya, who by his exploits won from a grateful 
people the surname Sakéantaka, or destroyer of the Sakas. The students also, in 
expressing their thanks to Mr. Howard for having appointed Haug to the professor- 
ship, translate his official title of Director of Public Instruction by lokasikshandadhi- 
kari. As this address has never been published, I have quoted these few words and 
sentences of the original text, presuming that they may possess some interest for 
Sanskritists, 
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Leipsic, Jolly in Wiirzburg, Garcia Ayuso in Madrid, and 
Elliott in Baltimore, already occupy prominent positions as 
professors. 

The works which Haug published during the last few 
years of his life embrace various and disparate topics, and 
although small in bulk compared with the ordinary opus of 
the German savant, are great in the erudition which they 
contain and in the results which they. produced. They 
consist, for the most part, of monographs, reviews, and 
academical dissertations, which took a decidedly critical and 
polemical character, originating not in any innate pugnacity 
or love of controversy, but in the very nature of the case, in 
the incipient and somewhat formless and nebulous state, out 
of which these studies are only just emerging. It seems to 
be a general law of the human mind that men contend most 
bitterly about questions of which they know the least: 
hence the proverbial virulence of odium theologicum and 
the chronic violence of metaphysical discussions. But in 
proportion as new light disperses the mist, and plausible 
hypotheses give place to positive knowledge, dogmatism sub- 
sides and is superseded by calm and dispassionate reasoning. 
In like manner the obscurity which still hangs over consid- 
erable portions of the Avesta renders the dispute concerning 
their meaning peculiarly ardent and vehement; and Lord 
Amberley in his recently published Analysis of Religious 
Belief, while admitting the superiority of Haug’s interpre- 
tation in intelligibility, regrets that he should have seen fit 
“to fall foul of Dr Spiegel in a tone wholly unbecoming a 
scholar” (Vol. II., p. 155); but we must remember, to 
Haug’s credit, that he did not provoke this controversy, 
however much we may deplore or censure the energy with 
which he sometimes pursued it. There is also something to 
be said in favor of the warmth shown by the scholar in 
defending every inch of the territory which he has made his 
own by the primal and imprescriptible right of original dis- 
covery and conquest. Naturally enough, he suspects all 
intruders, and is apt to be severe and somewhat imperious in 
scrutinizing the claims of those who presume to encroach 
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upon his peculiar domain. This sensitive and jealous vigil- 
ance is at once the prerogative and the penalty of his posi- 
tion as a pioneer in science ; and he who is incapable of this 
feeling, is thereby disqualified for this difficult and ungrate- 
ful mission. No doubt the fierce contentions of specialists 
about the ‘minutie of their researches often seem pedantic 
and ridiculous to one who has never been initiated into the 
mysteries of nice and exact scholarship, and does not know 
that these minute points are cardinal, forming the small and 
secret hinges on which whole systems of religious faith and 
philosophic thought turn and open into each other. Excess 
of spirit, even when manifesting itself in constant efferves- 
cence and frequent explosions, is, at any rate, better than 
vapidity. Still, in this matter of “learned billingsgate,” of 
which Lord Amberley complains, and which, one must con- 
fess, is bandied by German professors and literati quite as 
vigorously as there is any occasion for, we can claim, at 
least, this honorable distinction for Haug over many of his 
compeers, that, however caustic or incisive his polemic may 
have been, he never descended to personalities foreign to the 
question at issue, nor suffered his criticism to degenerate 
into calumny. 

Besides the “ Arda Viraf Nama,” and the “Essay on Vedic 
Accent,” both of which were noticed in the Unitarian Review at 
the time of their publication, he discussed in articles and short 
treatises a variety of subjects, such as “ The Sacred Books of 
the Sikhs,” “The Ancient Geography of India,” “The Cos- 
mogony of the Indians,” “The Language of the Afghans,” 
“ Modern Parsism,” “The Science of Religion” (a searching 
review of Max Miller), “The Doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul Among the Chaldeans” (a critique of Julius 
Oppert), “The Interpretation of the Veda,” “The Original 
Signification of the Word Brahma,” “The Present Condition 
of Zend Philology ” (directed against Justi fortiter in re et in 
modo), “Brahma and the Brahmans,” “The Old Persian 
Inscriptions of the Thomas Christians in Southern India,” 
“The Ahuna Vairya Formula; or, the Holiest Prayer of the 
Zarathustrians” (a refutation of Roth and a thorough ex- 
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posure of the weakness and arbitrariness of purely subjective 
criticism and exegesis), “ The Trojan Inscriptions” (a gen- 
erous recognition of the genuineness and value of Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at a time when European scholars gener- 
ally were denouncing and ridiculing the “ Americanized 
German” as a humbug), “The Character of the Pahlavi 
Language,” and “ Recensions of Delbriick’s Vedic Chrestom- 
athy,” and “Grassmann’s Dictionary to the Rig-Veda,” 
which well deserve study by those who still cherish the 
illusion (often a mild species of Grosswahnsinn) that an 
intimate agquaintance with Hindu customs and modes of 
thought can throw no light on the ancient literature of India. 
All of these publications, some of which are only thin pam- 
phlets, were the results of original researches, and contrib- 
uted more to the real advancement of science than many a 
ponderous tome crammed with second-hand erudition. 

While in Munich Haug kept up friendly and frequent 
intercourse with the native scholars of India, encouraging 
and directing their investigations. In cases of dispute, which 
arose occasionally among the Parsis as to the meaning of 
certain passages of their sacred Scriptures, he was appealed 
to for his opinion, and so complete was their confidence in 
his competency and candor, that both parties submitted 
unhesitatingly to his decision as final. In influence and 
authority he was thus recognized as the supreme though 
unofficial head, the chosen ratus of the Parsi community. 
Indeed, chief and favorite of the many projects which he had 
planned, and for which he had already made the necessary 
preparations, was a fully annotated translation of the entire 
Avesta. He had no presentiment that he was so soon to 
rest forever from his labors. Coming from the hot and 
enervating atmosphere of India, Haug found the cool and 
invigorating, though raw air of Munich refreshing and 
strengthening to. his relaxed nerves, and expressed his sur- 
prise that the climate should have such a bad reputation. 
Eventually, however, the tonic proved too harsh and irritat- 
ing for his lungs, and too powerful for his nerves, intensify- 
ing the excitability of his ardent temperament, and stimulat- 
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ing him to intellectual efforts out of proportion to his physi- 
cal strength. In the summer of 1875 he made a tour through 
the Swiss mountains, but overtaxed himself, and returned 
home sick and exhausted. During the following winter he 
was able to lecture only for a few weeks, fell into a rapid 
decline, and, by the advice of his physician, went to Ragatz in 
Switzerland where, a few days after his arrival, he expired, 
June 38,1876. There, too, he was buried, a delegation from 
the University of Munich attending his body to the grave, 
and paying him the last tribute of respect. 

E. P. Evans. 


IMMORTALITY AS INDICATED BY SCIENCE. 


“Tf you believe the Bible you must believe in immortality! 
Why, then, do you need to prove it; or why do you attempt 
to build up an argument in favor of it from the outside?” 
These are words spoken to me last week by an old man of 
almost ninety-three years. He waited, as we both well 
knew, at the very threshold of the immortal life. Since 
then he has passed through the door, and I, lingering outside, 
am left striving to catch a clearer vision from the still open 
portal. At the gates of death he thought there came to him 
beloved ones, whom he saw or seemed to see, with whom he 
conversed, and in whose company he was going away peace- 
fully from “the last of earth.” Why not? The future life 
cannot be wholly disconnected from the visible universe. 
Few of us have been taught to believe that the spirit lives 
hereafter in a wholly disembodied state. Everything exists 
in close relation with all other things. We are dependent 
here on physical nature. What good reason is there for 
supposing that mind, in any state of being, is to be wholly dis- 
connected from the mechanical forces of the universe? Can 
we prove that some form of alliance with material things 
may not continue to be essential to all conscious experience ? 

To some persons, faith in immortality could not remain 
unshaken in the face of scientific disproof or even of scien- 
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tific improbability. Their belief must be grounded upon 
evidence, must possess an inherent probability, must be an 
essential part of the universal system of things, and find its 
place according: to its relative importance among the other 
accepted facts of the physical world and of conscious life. If 
the God of the Bible is the orderer of the universe, revelation 
can lose nothing, but may gain strength and support by par- 
allel inquiry into the truths of Nature. 

Simple, unquestioning faith is often very beautiful. For 
my aged friend, it seemed to scatter the blossoms of a higher 
life about the dying bed so thickly that one who but looked 
on could almost breathe their fragrance, and could almost 
catch the radiance which seemed to mingle like another 
light with the gathering darkness. Can we better explain 
the effect than by supposing that his failing senses were 
really opening into a new vista of life? Another, dear to 
me, who was but little more than a child, babbled on with 
her last breath to the loved and lost whom she thought were 
more closely about her than we from whom she had not yet 
parted. 

But the mind does not always remember impressive 
scenes. Belief which has worked its way through the 
doubt and questioning of the most unbelieving moments, 
and grounded its convictions upon an assured rational basis, 
is far better for the majority of mankind. It can make 
every-day life, with its rugged ways and its painful events, 
like one triumphal march along a highway where the pros- 
pect is forever broadening. 

There are many persons who cannot find satisfactory evi- 
dence of a personal immortality. Often longing for it, they 
despair of finding it, and live and die with no hope in the 
unseen future. Such an one, a good woman who had wrought 
unselfishly for her fellow-men, died some years ago in Syra- 
cuse. I recall the glad tones and the radiant face of Samuel 
J. May, who exclaimed, “ What a blessed disappointment it 
will be when #he wakes up to find it is better than she 
expected! She will get more than she dared to hope.” 
But all the same one pities the often noble and conscientious 
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men and women who gropingly seek what they cannot find; or 
else, who having calmly put aside all expectation of an immor- 
tal life as something made improbable by the facts of Nature 
and science, heroically do their best while the day lasts, and 
await in resignation the fatal coming of the night. “The 
whole evil of life rests with me on the one question: Is he 
any where, and is there any other state of existence? I 
work all the more for my kind because of this doubt.” This 
is the burden of a letter just received from a friend who 
cannot forget one who left her years ago. All the more 
earnestly she will work, but not all the more effectively. 
Doubt is paralysis. A great hope can give more strength . 
than a grand despair. Hope sweetens work for the worker, 
and it falls in added blessing upon the heart of every 
recipient. 

But does the steady growth of science steadily darken the 
hope of immortality? To me the fact seems quite the 
reverse. Each mind may be supposed to drop its disordered 
or worn-out organism as simply and naturally as it can lay 
aside a pair of spectacles with which it has often aided its 
imperfect vision. A woodman’s right arm is only a little 
more closely allied to his real self than the axe which 
enables him to fell the tree. Science has not proved and it 
cannot prove that mind is nothing more than a product of 
the living organism. A distinct and abiding self-hood is 
really in no way discredited by the related facts of physical 
nature. On the contrary, the admitted indestructibility of 
matter is a very strong argument in favor of the immortality 
of mind. Physical science has been driven to regard all 
natter as divided into so many distinct and individualized 
centres of absolutely indestructible force. It is almost uni- 
versally maintained that these atomic centres or ultimate 
units are also indestructible as units. The least particle of 
matter cannot be burned up or crushed out of existence, or 
by any possible process changed in its essential character. 
It works with other forces, is continually entering into new 
combinations or dissolving the old ones, choosing fresh 
adapted allies with every change of circumstances; but 
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while it varies its modes of working, it remains distinct in 
itself, one and immutable. The atom of oxygen is always 
oxygen. It is myriad-fold in its alliances and in its methods 
of work; but its individuality is never merged or destroyed. 
By using the appropriate means it can be restored to its 
original state as pure oxygen, as a distinct and unchanged 
atomic centre. 

Is not this strong corroborative evidence that every mind- 
unit is equally indestructible? That each mind is an indi- 
vidualized existence, distinct and self-centred, is attested by 
every consciousness; its experiences are all personal to 
itself; it feels, chooses, and thinks from one persisting per- 
sonality. The very terms, I, me, mine, my pleasure, my 
pain, my thoughts, are sufficient evidence that each mind is 
an essential unit. The presumption is, then, that like all 
other ultimate units, it is indestructible. It codperates with 
many other things about it; but so do they. It builds up 
for itself a personal organism which it lives in and works 
with often for many years. They all do something which is 
strictly analogous in kind. They enter into special com- 
pounds with which they codperate, often for years together ; 
sometimes for centuries they continue without change of 
allies. Every rock is but an aggregation and codperation of 
allied but individualized atoms,—centres of force. Every 
inorganic compound is, in this regard, the perfect analogue 
of every organism. 

If there can be an individualized centre or axis of mechani- 
cal force, why not a similar fixed centre of conscious or 
living force? Is the one presumably more impossible than 
the other? Are material units more easy of apprehension 
than mental units? On the contrary, mental force is a part 
of each consciousness ; its modes of action are felt and recog- 
nized in each individual experience. .To will and to do 
belong to mind. Matter can only react as it is acted upon. 
We feel our own powers. We must observe the powers of 
physical nature in their operations, looking out upon them 
as upon something more or less foreign to ourselves. It 
must be more difficult for each one of us to think of individ- 
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ualized indestructible centres of physical forces, than it is to 
think of similar centres of mental forces. The mental forces 
are our own thoughts and purposes; we experience them as 
inhering in our essential and very selves. Our personal 
consciousness of mind-force is impelled to extend itself to a 
recognition of force as a generic term including all force, 
whether conscious or unconscious. It is entirely legitimate 
to conclude that minds are permanent centres of living or 
self-conscious forces. If physical science can teach us any- 
thing definite on this important subject, it can teach us that 
each conscious unit is quite as likely to have an endowment 
of immortality as each unconscious unit. Why, then, is it 
supposed that the almost universal hope and expectation of 
endless life is being either disproved or made more and more 
improbable by the growing developments of physical science? 
Simply and solely because physics, which can deal only with 
physical forces, has failed to recognize the fact that mental 
forces are distinct in kind,—a class by themselves; and that 
their various modes are not interchangeable with the modes 
of physical force. 

Having discovered that heat, light, electricity, etc., are all 
but so many modes of motion or change in, space, and that 
each variety of physical vibrations can be changed by the 
proper means into either of the other varieties, many per- 
sons have leaped to the conclusion that motion and emotion 
are interchangeable processes. But here the two changes 
are unlike in every feature. The one is always some kind of 
motion in space, and can be measured as more or less in 
rapidity and in amount. The other is change of feeling in 
consciousness, and it must ‘be estimated by quality,— by the 
kind of change, not by amount of change. No one can say 
that a thought is larger or smaller than a feeling, or that it 
occupies more space, or works more or less rapidly. Neither 
can it be shown that any mode of motion can be changed 
into qualities of mind, thoughts, or feelings, or purposes. 
Forces which produce physical movements are not found to 
be exchangeable with the other and higher type of forces. 
Mechanical vibrations are generically unlike all living expe- 
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riences. We find no adequate reason for supposing that 
each centre of consciousness is not as eternal and indestructi- 
ble as each physical atom. . 

The unsettled question is this: How is the mind related 
to its organism? In what way does feeling arise in the 
mind through the agency and codperation of the body? 
What is the bond between the conscious and the unconscious 
processes? It is possible to frame an hypothesis which will 
bridge over a chasm even as fundamental as this. Life and 
death are not akin; but both are elements of the same 
world. A mind is alive; its changes are varied feelings. An 
atom of matter is not alive; its changes are mechanical vibra- 
tions. Yet the mind and the material atoms work together ; 
they codperate in one subtle organism, and the result is both 
mental activity and physical activity so intimately associated 
that they vary together. 

Let us suppose that every mental unit is in itself an indi- 
vidualized centre of these two distinct classes of force,— 
conscious force and unconscious or mechanical force. Physi- 
cal science compels us to believe in and to fully accept the 
fact that there are persisting, real, individualized centres of 
mechanical force. Mental science can teach us to perceive 
that in every mind the two types of force exist together and 
work together; they are so nicely conditioned that every 
mode of activity in either class of forces necessitates a corre- 
sponding activity in the related class. The two working 
together, yet always distinct, constitute one unity, one 
unchangeable individuality. On this theory a mind-unit 
possesses both atomic mind and atomic body; it can exer- 
cise both conscious force and mechanical force; yet the two 
arise together as unlike and distinct phases of the same act. 
Every conscious mode necessitates a parallel unconscious 
mode, and this is communicated to the outer organism. In 
turn each related organic change awakens an adapted mental 
change. Through its mechanical modes, the mind can relate 
itself to its body and to the world at large. Although feel- 
ings may not be regarded as changeable into physical vibra- 
tions, yet the two classes unquestionably act together. A 
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given physical effect is allied to its appropriate psychical 
effect. The ray of light, one form of vibration, communi- 
cated through the optic nerve, awakens the sensation of 
color. Sounds are other vibrations which arouse their differ- 
ent sensations. Every form of nervous action, in all healthy 
states of the body, calls into action the adapted feeling. The 
mind in its turn can control the body and its various move- 
ments. It thus becomes evident that the mental and the 
mechanical forces are conditioned together in mutual limita- 
tion. Within the atom they are but the two phases or sides 
of the same activity. If, therefore, each mind possesses both 
types of force, the organic facts of Nature are then possible 
of explanation and of comprehension. The personality is 
allied both to the physical and to the mental worlds. It can 
live and act within the organism in this life, and it may 
equally well find allies adapted to its needs in the life to 
come. Its living, sentient powers may continue to gather 
an inereasing fund of experience forever and ever. Its 
proper personality, its true spirituality will remain intact. 
Its relations will change, as they are changing, continually ; 


but the growing delights of an ever-widening conscious life 
are an endless inheritance. 
ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
THIRD PAPER. 


The Unitarian protest in New England was not so much 
an intellectual as a moral movement. It was the moral 
sentiment, as I have already intimated, that was outraged 
by Dr. Morse’s pamphlet on “ American Unitarianism,” and 
the Panoplist reviews of it which had arraigned the liberal 
wing of the Congregationalists as a conspiracy of hypocrit- 
ical knaves, deliberately plotting to steal away from the peo- 
ple under their charge the foundations of their faith and 
the possibility of their salvation! 


*Copyright secured according to law. 
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The moral sentiment which was the soul of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s religious creed — the spirit which informed its letter,— 
was startled out of its modest unconsciousness by this un- 
righteous outrage; and he invoked the moral judgment of 
his contemporaries to know itself as the true Emmanuel, the 
God with us, “ whose goings forth were of old,” — even before 
Abraham’s great inspiration to consecrate his family to bless 
“all the families of the earth,” by initiating a religious 
family life, of which Jesus Christ was “the bright consum- 
mate flower,” a man among his brethren, subject like them 
to all the sufferings and temptations that “flesh is heir to,” but 
victorious, as he called men to be in the words: “Be ye 
perfect, as the Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Dr. Channing was a man of genius in the broadest sense. 
The purely intellectual grandeur of Milton’s Satan touched 
his imagination to the most fervent expression. Washington 
Allston once said that he valued “no man’s judgment of a 
work of art so much as Dr. Channing’s; he has an unerring 
eye for beauty.” But the direction of his mental activity 
was determined by the over-mastering predominance of the 
moral sentiment. Jesus’ manifestation of character in his 
human relations was that passage of the history of mankind 
that best satisfied this moral sentiment, kindled the energies 
of his will, and illuminated the thoughts that guided it; 
entrancing his imagination with an ideal of human perfec- 
tion, and launching his heart upon the ocean of an unbounded 
love of humanity. 

Whether the individual consciousness of Jesus dated back 
of his human birth into God, as other men’s did not, was, as 
he once said to me (when I endeavored to draw him into 
conversation upon the Arian and Humanitarian controversy), 
not so interesting a question with him as what was the com- 
munity of Jesus’ nature with the men of his own day and of 
our day. He found this in the moral sentiment and life; in 
whose more spiritual light the intellectual abstractions of 
trinity, atonement, unconditional election, reprobation, etc., 
constituting the written creeds of the churches, — seemed to 


him transient figments of the brain. That oneness of Jesus 
8 
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and the Father, which he affirmed to Philip, Dr. Channing 
interpreted as a spiritual union, such as he had enjoined on 
his disciples with each other, and with himself; and for 
which he prayed at the Last Supper. The practical question 
with him was, how to expand the narrowness, warm the 
coldness, cast out the selfishness of human hearts, and real- 
ize in life the unity of spiritual brotherhood amidst all the 
antagonisms of human intercourse, as Jesus had done; and 
as he had more than intimated that all men could do, and in 
process of their life would do. How was this assimilation 
to Jesus to be effected, was his perpetual question. 

The processes of mind by which he came to take so differ- 
ent a stand-point from the Orthodox doctors of his day was, 
therefore, not a negative one of the speculative intellect, but 
a positive one of the moral spirit. His heart grew into a 
higher atmosphere, his mind rose to a higher plane of life, 
by making this effort to be one with Jesus Christ in his 
human relations and the performance of duties, as he had 
declared them to be in the synagogue of Nazareth, on that 
day when he began his ministry so simply, exercising “ the 
liberty of prophesying,” guaranteed to every Jew who was 
thirty years old, by the wonderful Mosaic constitution of 
the Hebrew nation. 

Dr. Channing thought that to do the will was the one 
method of learning to know the doctrine of the Father. 
But I would not be understood as saying that Dr. Chan- 
ning was a mere moral empiricist. He did not spend him- 
self “in the dream of doing, nor that other dream of done.” 
He possessed moral sentiment,— was not possessed by it. 
By appreciating and doing his duty to his neighbor he 
thought to nurture that power to see God whose germ is 
purity of heart. He worked six-sevenths of his time, ac- 
cording to the commandment, in the finite sphere of human 
life, to earn the reward of resting the other seventh in the 
contemplation of the Infinite God,— “that day without 
night.” In other words, he thirsted for principles, which 
are not the abstractions of the human mind, the generaliza- 
tions of finite knowledge,—but immediate revelation to 
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experience, unveilings of God, graciously made to the 
children of his love, who had become living souls by his 
breathing into the bodies which were the last evolutions of 
the material universe that his word had called into light. 
Dr. Channing did not dare to say that man cannot see abso- 
lute principles because he is finite, for he saw that that 
would be denying God’s pewer of revealing himself. “Man 
cannot comprehend God,” I have often heard him say; “but 
he can, in a true sense, know God.” He thought it the dis- 
tinguishing dignity of human nature, the essence of reason, 
that man is cognizant of the absolute, and grows more and 
more so, as he grows into beneficent mutual human rela- 
tions. He saw no contradiction between the prophet’s cry, 
“Who shall find out the Almighty unto perfection?” and 
the apostle’s exhortation, “Increase in the knowledge of 
God.” 

The moral character of the Unitarian movement did 
not originate with Dr. Channing, of course, but was the 
logical evolution of the Pilgrim emigration, — for that was a 
mighty deed, and lifted the first doers of it from the ground 
of the Calvinistic speculations, from which doubtless they 
started, into that superiority to scholastic abstraction, which 
Robinson evinced when he said that more light was to 
break out from the written word than Luther or Calvin had 
seen, and which Roger Williams practically demonstrated 
even before the first Pilgrims were dead, by founding the 
first community in Christendom—if not on earth — that 
separated Church and State, by recognizing that a man has 
certain rights and duties as a man before he becomes con- 
scious of his relations and duties to God. His division of 
the Decalogue into the two tables, giving piety and charity 
each their independent spheres —the one to consecrate the 
individuality of man, the other his sociality,—set free the 
moral sentiment which had been deprived of its rights for 
ages by ecclesiastical tyranny. The American and French 
Revolutions were farther exertions of human power to real- 
ize the freedom and dignity of man, and had helped to give 
a new method to religious as well as to political thinking. 
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Dr. Channing found himself in the Unitarian movement 
because he had a temperament of that great moral sensibil- 
ity which prophesies the future developments of spiritual 
truth, and he had the genius for expressing that which his 
contemporaries felt. Born and bred in Rhode Island, he had 
grown up in the political consciousness of his duty as a 
man, to protect all his fellowmen’s freedom, as well as his 
own; to search out, in order to do, all his duties, religious 
and moral; not confounding them with each other, but 
enlightening the one by the other. Thus he was almost 
unconsciously educated to take an eminent position in that 
New England society which was the direct inheritor of the 
religion of the Independents, of which Roger Williams’ pro- 
test was the earliest blossom, and the Unitarian protest a 
later fruit. 

The Unitarian protest was primarily against ecclesiasticism 
as not the Church of Christ, and which had arisen in the 
laity rather than in the clergy, though many of the clergy 
sympathized with it by their common inheritance of the 
spirit of independency which had been preserved and spread 
far and wide by the Baptists, who always act politically 
with the Unitarians, maugre their having retained the Cal- 
vinistic formulas of theological doctrine. (Thomas Jefferson 
said he got his first idea of the Federal Constitution from 
attending the conference-meetings of a Baptist society in his 
neighborhood, in which he saw how the freedom of the 
individual members was protected against the majority and 
the minister, by the church polity.) 

The Unitarian protest was also not against the Trinity as 
a philosophical statement of the relation of the living God to 
the triple nature of man, which is a complex of sensibility, 
intellect, and active force; but against an unscriptural 
word, which had produced in the popular mind a gross tri- 
theism, destroying the simplicity of the act of worship. At 
least I know that was Dr. Channing’s own protest, as he has 
intimated in his sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks 
(see Vol. IIT. of his whole works). The Unitarian protest 
was also against the doctrine of an universal, inherited, total 
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depravity, that was practically believed to be destructive of 
the sense of moral responsibility, degrading man into a chat- 
tel slave of Power, when, as Dr. Channing thought, God 
would elevate him into a freely obedient son of LOVE. 

The controversy raged in old Salem, where Dr. Worcester 
lived, who opened it by his comments on Dr. Channing’s 
letter to Mr. Thatcher. It divided families, and was dis- 
cussed by the children at school! I remember long and 
earnest conversations, when I was hardly eleven years old, 
with children of my own age. One remarkable little girl 
who had been indoctrinated in Calvinism by a benefactress, 
to whom she was enthusiastically grateful for giving her a 
school education, was precociously an adept in the dialectics 
of Calvinism. She contended that there was no chance for 
any one to be saved from everlasting punishment who did 
not confess having hated God at first; while I vehemently 
protested that I did not hate God, though conscious of doing 
wrong, and adduced, as the proof of every one’s freedom to 
be good, the fact that Jesus Christ, according to his own 
testimony, could never be convicted of any sin; but that he 
“orew in wisdom ” after becoming conscious of having “ the 
Father’s business” to do, and so must have been a finite 
human and not an infinite divine being. With the commun- 
ity at large, as well as with us children, the interesting ques- 
tion was, whether salvation was a moral growth, under the 
fatherly eye of God, with a perfected elder brother to show 
the way; or whether it was an arbitrary gift of sovereignty, 
in spite of moral disapprobation, because one who had never 
sinned had paid the price of it by suffering pain equal to the 
everlasting misery of all the human race, save the uncondi- 
tioned elect. “The Moral Argument Against Calvinism,” 
by Dr. Channing, published in the Christian Disciple in 1820, 
sums the reply made by most of the Congregational churches 
which were founded by the Puritans; and the history of the 
exceptions proves the ruling fact. 

The protest of the Unitarians gradually lost its purely 
moral character (after the separation of the Congregationalist 
pulpit and the establishment of the Theological School at 
Cambridge, with its Professorship of Sacred Literature). 
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In the spring of 1818 I was invited to Boston by a lady 
who had happened to meet me there four years before, and 
heard me express my bitter disappointment at the baffling of 
all my efforts to hear Dr. Channing preach. She was amused 
by my telling her that it was my sole motive for accepting 
the kind invitation a lady had given me to make her a visit 
in Boston and partake of the festivities of “ Election Day,” 
which at that time was celebrated in Massachusetts as a 
holiday. This lady was just married to a member of Dr. 
Channing’s church, and expected her new minister to make 
the official call upon her, and she wrote me that I could “ see 
him in a room, perhaps, as well as hear him preach on Sun- 
days as long as I would stay.” It was nearly six weeks 
before the expected “call” took place, and in the mean- 
while I heard him preach; and his sermons made the im- 
pression on me of identifying the every-day duties of social 
life in the family and counting-room, with the most profound 
spiritual exercises of self-surrender to God’s will accepted by 
the heart. I remember his speaking of the profound insincer- 
ity of giving money for even ‘the most benevolent purposes, 
when owing and not paying debts, and thereby getting 
credit for generosity at the cost of personal probity. He 
represented the spiritual life as a web of moral exercises, 
purifying and elevating all human intercommunication with 
a perpetual purpose of concurring with the will of God, and 
living in intelligent worshipful reciprocation of the life of 
the finite and infinite. 

I heard a great deal of his extremely feeble health, and 
how difficult it was for him to husband strength to compose 
and deliver his weekly sermon. This was confirmed by his 
appearance ; so that the first impression made on me was 
now deepened. He did seem to be nearer to God than other 
men, and his voice to come out of a very intimate heavenly 
world. 

I also went once into the Sunday-school of Berry Street, 
into which he came on a certain Sunday when he had not 
been able to preach, and told the children the story of the 
Resurrection as an exceptional instance of the departed 
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spirit’s using the mortal body for a season after death, in 
order to identify himself to his disciples, to whose future 
strength for preaching the great truth that all men are 
immortal, it was necessary that they should have all kinds of 
evidence, even the sensuous, of the fact. He spoke of 
Thomas, who loved Jesus so much that he had proposed to 
the disciples to go up to Jerusalem and die with him, when 
Jesus persisted in going up to the Feast, and he felt sure he 
would be seized, as indeed he was. He'said Thomas was so 
amazed and distressed by Jesus’ dying such a terrible death, 
instead of making himself King of Jerusalem, that he could 
not believe it when Mary said she had seen him alive; and 
he said that unless he could put his fingers into the wounds 
of his hands and side and feet, he could not believe that it 
was really he. And then how tenderly he came and gave to 
Thomas the very proofs that he wanted and needed. And 
then he declared that the millions and millions of people 
who in all after ages believed without having seen were 
blessed, because they would believe through the preaching 
of Thomas and the rest, who all died martyr deaths to show 
that they were sincere, and testified what they knew to be a 
fact. 

The calm, unexcited, explanatory tone with which the 
whole story was told, combined with the simple intensity of 
his look, and the thrilling voice with which he uttered the 
word “ Mary,” when she did not recognize the Master — 
whom she did not expect to see,—made the scene of the 
past startlingly real, so that years after it became the theme 
of a conversation between us, of which I shall speak in its 
proper time. During this visit I also accompanied my 
hostess to two meetings of the ladies of the congregation, 
who met with Dr. Channing in the vestry to read and talk 
over the Gospels. On one of these occasions the passage 
under consideration was the account of Jesus’ baptism, and 
the question was raised whether there was internal evidence 
of the facts stated, as well as what the words really im- 
ported. 

Dr. Channing, at this meeting, seemed to take the position 
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of fellow-inquirer, and tried, to the best of his ability, to get 
the ladies to sincerely own to themselves and each other 
whatever seemed to them unreal, unlikely, or incredible in 
the text. But it was difficult, and often when he had asked 
a tentative question, the silence was appalling, and he was 
obliged to answer most of the questions that he asked him- 
self. I remember he was quite decided that there was no 
dove even in form; but that the words “like a dove” 
expressed the gentleness with which the light fell upon 
Jesus, when he came up out of the water. There was a 
question of whether there might have been a distant thun- 
der-storm at the time, accounting for the “light,” and for 
some as saying “it thundered,” while others heard the 
voice. The outward fact was left rather in doubt, while the 
moral meaning of the act of Jesus, in submitting himself to 
John’s baptism, was dwelt upon; and the nature of the 
evidence to John the Baptist’s mind of Jesus’ ministry, 
rather than his own, being the fulfilment of the long-- 
cherished hope expressed in the whole course of Hebrew 
prophecy. He spoke of the symbols of water and fire applied 
to the two ministries, the one representing the purification 
of the external life by sincerity of repentance and reforma- 
tion, the other the transformation of life by love of truth and. 
good for their own sakes, and because truth and good were 
nothing less than the presence of God to the consciousness. 
I remember very distinctly the words of one sentence —“ The 
Scriptures are not themselves revelation, but the records of 
revelation made to men who reported the truths revealed.” 
Therefore, any narrative or statement of principles was to be 
determined as inspired “by using all, our powers of under- 
standing in the freest possible manner.” He thought the 
written words probably never did full justice to the inspired 
knowledge of the writer, but were to be interpreted by the 
hope and faith of the reader, which was of kindred origin to 
the revealed idea. One of the ladies said it was desirable to 
have some test of inspiration not of this subjective nature. 
Dr. Channing replied, “God gives us this desire of certainty 
to stimulate us to acquire the inward test by self-discipline 
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and prayer. The Hebrew Scriptures taught that though all 
the people might be prophets, and under certain conditions 
prophesy (which word he said meant to preach according to the 
Quaker principle, and did not necessarily imply intimation of 
future events), it remained the duty of the people to judge for 
themselves as to who was the true and who the lying 
prophet, and abide the consequences of the decision.” 

At another meeting the passage of John was considered 
in which Jesus says, “ What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up, where he was before?” This brought out 
from one of the ladies the humanitarian argument versus 
the Arian doctrine of Jesus’ personal preéxistence to his 
human birth; and I had read enough of this controversy in 
the contest between Mr. Norton and Prof. Stuart, and in 
Dr. Carpenter’s criticism of the Scripture text, to feel 
greatly interested. I thought Mrs. Wigglesworth took the 
most advantageous ground, and that Dr. Channing’s com- 
plete identification of the person of Jesus with the dateless 
religion of which he was the bearer,* separated Jesus too 
much from the status of the brethren, he came to save by 
vivifying their moral sentiment with his own great experi- 
ence. I wanted to ask him if it would not take away from 
us some of the personal encouragement we needed to derive 
from Jesus’ actual attainments in the sphere of human 
duties, to suppose that he did not really have his spiritual 
discipline in the same world? But, though I was not afraid 
of Dr. Channing, I was of the silent ladies, and had the 
grace to remember that I was a stranger and interloper, 
hardly thirteen years old, and so this question had to be 
deferred for nearly ten years. 

At last the long desired hour came, when word was 
brought to me that Dr. Channing was in the parlor. I 
literally flew to the interview, and as I ran into the room I 
was met by him (to whom my hostess had probably spoken 
of my desire to see him) with a gracious, beaming smile, and 
both hands stretched out to take mine. 


* See note to his sermon on “ Preaching Christ,” Vol, III, 
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Seating me by his side, he began the conversation in his 
usual way, by asking questions. What were the people 
doing in Salem that was interesting to me? I should as 
soon have thought of being afraid of an angel of Heaven 
as of him, and went on to tell him of Mr. Abbot’s beautiful 
influence over us children, and the societies he had favored 
our getting up, to give aid to the poor, one being to teach 
poor children to sew. Also of the great reformation of the 
school system of Salem, made at that “era of good feeling,” 
when the school board was no longer elected according to 
political party lines, but an equal number of Federalists and 
Democrats were united to rehabilitate the public schools, 
that had fallen into a woful plight during the long political 
fight in Essex County. My father was on the new com- 
mittee, which met in his study to take counsel; and as I 
was always sitting in a corner to study my Latin lesson, I 
heard all the friendly debates, and learned much more about 
the school question than of Latin; for Judge Story, Mr. 
John Pickering, and other of the most eminent men of 
Salem, were on the committee, and they were extremely 
earnest to do all that the American constitution allowed and 
required for the public education. My-father was also that 
year the physician of the almshouse, and the new overseers 
of the poor were doing a corresponding work by the experi- 
ment of a poor-farm, piggery, etc. And I used often to go 
with him on his daily visitation, and therefore could tell of 
the remarkable action of Superintendent Upton in attract- 
ing the paupers to work, and educating the children in shoe- 
making and other trades. 

Dr. Channing listened with great interest to all I told 
him, and asked me a great many questions as to the details. 
I need not say how happy I was to be talking with him, and 
how justified I felt for my heart-protest against a great deal 
of talk I had heard within a few weeks about the difficulty 
of communicating with him. 

Four years after I learned that on that day he said to his 
sister, Mrs. Francis Channing, “I have had a genuine pleas- 
ure and surprise to-day; a child ran into my arms and 
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poured out her whole heart in utter confidence of my sym- 
pathy!” 

It was a marked characteristic of Dr. Channing to love 
to see the soul (even if it were that of a child or a most 
ignorant person) divested of all conventionality. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


SELF-CULTURE, SELF-SACRIFICE, AND SELF- 
FORGETTING.* 


By GrorGEe L. CHANEY. 


There are three forms of what may be called the higher 
life in man. Let us know them by these names: self-culture, 
self-sacrifice, and self-forgetting. And let us consider them 
in their effects upon the Church. 

According to the first, the proper end of man is the utmost 
development of all his powers. .The best gift any man can 
bestow upon the world is his own best self. The best service 
we can render our kind is to make the most that can be 
made of ourselves. ‘Indeed, all other service is transient 
and partial,” it is said. What we do gains all its quality 
and final influence from what we are. It is vain to do the 
deeds of mercy while inwardly our hearts are cold and criti- 
cal. Politic honesty is at last discovered to be only counter- 
feit. Good manners and the forms of Christian civilization 
soon drop off when their actors are at a safe remove from 
conventional constraints. Nothing is real gold whose heart 
is not as pure as iis face. Let every man revere himself; 
let him exalt his nature; let him magnify his calling as a 
man, and by studious keeping of every law of mental, moral, 
and physical well-being, let him strive to come in himself 
unto the perfect man. 

This is no new preaching to us. It is the meat and drink 
on which we have been fed from our youth up. The school 


*An Address before the Hudson River Conference, April 10, 1877. 
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of Channing, with its lofty preaching of self-culture, has 
filled our minds with grand ideas of the dignity of human 
nature. We have read his glowing vindication of humanity 
from the monstrous charge of total depravity. With that 
background, we have felt the truth and magnanimity of his 
teaching. The doctrine that man is by nature totally de- 
praved is neither true to the evidences furnished by man 
himself, nor creditable to his Creator. In contrast to the 
debasing effect of the contrary view, the preaching of man’s 
intrinsic goodness, was a needed prophesy, and we cannot be 
too grateful for the inspiring word of Channing and the 
added testimony of his religious school. As the father 
preached it, his doctrine of self-culture was truly Christian, 
filled with the enthusiasm of humanity and really consistent 
with the most tender consideration of one’s fellow-men, and 
the noblest type of piety towards God. 

When Channing was asked by a conscientious disciple, 
“But will not this culture of one’s self lead one to mere 
selfishness at last?” he answered, “No; because you can 
only attain your own best self by the equal success of every 
other man.” In him, the poison of self was neutralized by 
an overflowing spirit of humanity. This was so essential an 
element in his character, that in his address upon “Self- 
Culture,” he praises the “man who rises above himself.” 
He had no taint of that later self-sufficiency which sometimes 
shows itself in the writings of men who have accepted Chan- 
ning’s ideal, but rejected his Christian method of attaining 
that ideal. There is no room in his system for disparage- 
ment of any man. He expressed his strong interest in the 
mass of the people, and based it, not upon their usefulness 
to the community, so much as on what they are in them- 
selves. “Indeed, every man in every condition is great,” 
he says. “It is only our diseased sight which makes him 
little. A man is great as a man, be he where or what he 
may.” 

But the followers of Channing, whatever their theory of 
men’s nature, have not always maintained this high regard 
for men themselves. We are none of us so very fond of 
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men as they run. Mr. Emerson, who more than Channing 
has given the color to our prevailing thought and feeling 
to-day, sometimes betrays a comparative indifference to the 
great mass of mankind provided the few giants among them 
attain their mammoth stature. And the same aristocracy in 
thinking pervades the utterance of certain men, who have 
less reason than Emerson to find consolation in it. The last 
run from that tap, the utmost expression and final dregs of 
the doctrine of self-culture occur when “the attempt of man 
to perfect himself” is put forward as a definition of religion. 

2. The second form of the higher life we have named 
self-sacrifice. 

This has been preached as peculiarly the Christian way. 
The life of the Founder of Christianity was so distinguished 
by this trait, and his teachings so pointed in this direction, 
above all, his death upon the cross was such an utter act of 
self-sacrifice, that there seems reason to emphasize this as 
the Christian way. Christian sympathy has followed Jesus 
every step of his earthly road, and lingered in fancy with 
him in his weariness at Jacob’s well, and at the household 
of Bethany. It has watched with him in the gloom of night 
on Olivet, and among the hills of the lake country. It has 
gone with him as he left home and kindred to be about his 
heavenly Father’s business. In crowded Jerusalem it has 
stood by his side, and shared with him the scoffs of the 
Pharisee and the ignorant and fickle favor of the populace. 

Everywhere it has found Jesus engaged in labors and 
watchings which could only be undertaken at the sacrifice 
of such rest and comfortable enjoyment as most men crave. 
Without any question, therefore, we think of Jesus as a 
model of self-sacrifice. And when at the last he is arrested 
and tried on a criminal charge, he seems himself to claim his 
death as a voluntary sacrifice, when he says of his life: “I 
have power to lay it down and I have power to take it 
again.” Add to such testimony the emphasis which would 
be given to his death by the Jewish conceptions of the relig- 
ious efficacy of sacrifice, and then consider the weight of 
eighteen hundred years of almost exclusive preaching of 
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Christian sacrifice and its saving merit, and it will not appear 
strange that self-sacrifice is the accepted synonym of Chris- 
tian character. 

But these two principles — self-culture and self-sacrifice — 
seem to be opposed to each other. One says: “Cultivate 
yourself”; the other says: “Sacrifice yourself.” One says: 
“Value yourself above your neighbor”; the other says: 
“Value your neighbor above yourself.” And although good 
men on either principle may bring their lives into practical 
agreement, the theories are exactly opposite. If consistently 
held, they will lead to opposite results. 

Before passing to the third principle on which the higher 
life may be based, let us review and contrast the working of 
the two principles already described; viz., self-culture and 
self-sacrifice, in their effect upon religious association or the 
Church. Let us take for our examples the transcendental 
movement in New England and the Orthodox Church. 

It is confessed, alike by Mr. Emerson, the seer, and by 
Mr. Frothingham, the historian of the transcendental move- 
ment in New England, that its practical effect has been to 
separate men rather than to unite them. No more cheerless 
picture or discouraging account of its separating influence 
upon its believers could be given than Mr. Emerson has 
himself given in his essay upon the transcendentalist. He 
says of these “seething brains,” these “admirable radicals,” 
these “ unsocial worshippers,” “ They are lonely; they repel 
influences; they shun general society ; they find their tasks 
and their amusements in solitude”; and, notwithstanding 
their amiability, it seems that their loneliness, not their love, 
would prevail in their circumstances, because of the extrava- 
gant demand they make on human nature. 

In the opening essay of his volume, entitled “Society and 
Solitude,” he draws a picture of a casual recluse he had met 
on his travels, with a pitiless refinement of humor and rather 
cruel unconcern, considering the filial relation to himself 
which the poor solitary might have claimed. “ The solitary 
river was not solitary enough for him; the sun and moon 
put him out.” One would say his very shadow must have 
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bored him, and the multiplication table would have driven 
him mad with its prodigality of numbers. “’Tis tragic,” 
says Emerson, “that no man is fit for society who has fine 
traits.” And having exposed the transcendental sickness 
with fearless diagnosis, he proposes these two remedies: 
“Either habits of self-reliance that go in practice to make 
the man independent of the human race, or else a religion of 
love.” 

Let us accept the alternative. It is a perfect statement of 
the two imaginable ways of living in inward peace. We 
will not say which of these remedies the transcendental 
leader has himself applied. Our only desire is to follow his 
own true statement of the common sickness and its cure. 
His practice may be one or the other. The whole burden of 
his preaching is in favor of self-reliance. His essay on the 
subject is the most utter and uncompromising declaration of 
individual rights, in spite of all social, family, or friendly 
claims that language can frame. “I shun father and mother, 
and wife and brother. When my genius calls me,” he says, 
“I could write on the lintels of the door-post, ‘Whim!’” 
“Do not tell me of my obligations to put all poor men in 
good situations. Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou fool- 
ish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the 
cent I give to such men as do not belong to me, and to whom 
I do not belong.” “I like the silent church before the 
service begins better than any preaching. How far off, how 
cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt each one with a 
precinct or sanctuary! So let us always sit.” 

“At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to 
importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, 
sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at thy closet- 
door and say, “Come out unto us.” But keep thy state; 
come not into their confusion.” 

In entire charity, and with no particle of malice, we cannot 
help wishing that the self-reliant man whom he pictures thus 
secluded from his kind would have a touch of the toothache, 
or, at least, let his fire go out on a cold winter’s day. If he 
would not step out of his self-reliance for his wife or child’s 
sake, he might do it for his own. 
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We have not set out to review transcendentalism in its 
whole scope. Our only concern with it in this connection 
relates to its efficiency as a uniting and organizing principle. 
These extracts from its foremost prophet, and the admis- 
sions of its candid historian, Mr. Frothingham, show how in- 
competent it is to form an association. The most conspicuous 
attempt in this direction was the Brook-Farm experiment. 
Whatever private benefits the members of this transcen- 
dental family may have derived from their ethereal farming, 
it will not be claimed by anybody that the association, as 
such, was successful. Its dissolution is its honest epitaph. 
What interests one most in this practical exemplification of 
the social capacities of New England transcendentalism, is 
the confession and explanation of its failure. Mr. Frothing- 
ham says: “Had Brook-Farm been a community in the 
accepted sense, had it insisted on absolute community of 
goods, the resignation of opinions, of personal aims, interests, 
or sympathies, had the principle of renunciation, sacrifice of 
the individual to the common weal, been accepted and main- 
tained, its existence might have been continued, and its 
pecuniary basis made sure.” ; 

This is an explicit confession of the inherent incapacity of 
the transcendental principle to organize a permanent society. 

The explanation of the failure confesses the social insuf- 
ficiency of its fundamental idea. ‘The principle of renun- 
ciation, sacrifice of the individual to the common weal,” 
might have formed a society. But the principle of self- 
reliance and adoration of the “ mountainous me” could not, 
in the nature of things, develop or maintain an association. 

Precisely. And there is where we take issue with -those 
who, in our day, seem to expect a successful organization 
and social edification of mankind in Church or State on the 
basis of self-culture, or the assertion of individual rights. 
Justice is the foundation of the State; religious truth the 
basis of the Church. Liberty and freedom are not founda- 
tion principles. And while it may be maintained that noth- 
ing virtuous can be done without liberty, it is equally certain 
that nothing substantial can be built upon it. Freedom is 
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the air we breathe, the universal prop of every edifice we 
build, but we do not consider the air a good bottom for our 
buildings to rest upon. Such building will never come to 
anything but chronic rebellion in the country, and morbid 
discontent in the Church. 

But the principle of self-sacrifice has shown itself capa- 
ble of building up society. All association is compromise. 
The traditional Christian Church has been erected upon 
this principle, and all its leading men are preachers and 
exemplars of it. It is not my business now to examine 
either principle in all its issues. I am only considering them 
as affecting association. And for this end there is no com- 
parison between self-culture and self-sacrifice. All the social 
powers and advantages are with the latter. Self-culture, 
taken as an end, necessarily separates men. And its prophet 
tells us, “ The business of self-culture admits of no compro- 
mise. Either it must be made a distinct aim, or wholly 
abandoned.” But association means compromise. In the 
numberless conflicts of competing interests, self-culture has 
no disposition to compromise her claims. Indeed, she cannot 
consistently do it. But-self-sacrifice rejoices in every oppor- 
tunity to prefer the public good to her own seeming advan- 
tage. 

Iam speaking now of principles not men. And my one 
point is that the transcendental doctrine of relf-reliance is 
not as favorable to social edification as the principle of self- 
sacrifice. It has been said by one of its foremost exponents 
that transcendentalism claimed for all men as natural endow- 
ment what evangelical Christianity ascribes to the few as 
special gift of the spirit. But this endowment is at most 
potential, and does not warrant the practice common to this 
school, of making each man, in every stage of his develop- 
ment a moral centre,—a thing as destructive to moral order 
as if each planet in the solar system were to set up as a sun. 
One cannot help thinking in this connection of the famous 
definition of God as a being whose centre is everywhere 
and his circumference nowhere. This may apply to Deity. 


But a humanity thus universally centred would have more 
10 
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claim upon our intellectual wonder than upon our practical 
reliance in church edification. 

I think it fair to say, speaking broadly, that the two 
schools of self-sacrifice and self-culture are represented the 
one by the orthodox churches, and the other by the tran- 
scendentalists. The former make society or the church the 
all and the man nothing; the latter make the man all and 
society and the church nothing. Under the lead of the one, 
multitudes are brought together, and churches built up. 
With the other, society is only good as it resembles solitude, 
and churches infected with its spirit, like desert streams, 
grow gradually small and beautifully less. In making this 
contrast, I am not taking sides personally with either. Both 
have their mission and both fulfil it. Apparently, however, 
the business of the church prospers better under one than 
the other. Still, the individual has his claims. My chief 
concern is lest we may not be found with either of these 
genuine powers,— the church power or the man power. For 
between them there is a deep of indeterminate matter, neb 
ulous, chaotic, at odds with itself, neither hot nor cold, white 
nor black, alive nor dead, one thing nor another; lukewarm, 
mean, neutral, and really belonging in that lower circle of the 
Inferno to which Dante committed all neutrals. I include 
in this mass all these associations which are trying to make 
an organization on the basis of freedom, either in religion or 
politics; not choosing to see that every association implies 
an abridgement of freedom. And not only Free Religious 
associations, but all these so-called churches belong in this 
limbo of neutrality, which refuse to make any sacrifice of 
individual rights, any compromise of private tastes, any com- 
pact of personal wills, any statement of common convictions, 
any publication of a common faith; churches, in short, which 
expect to have a society without accepting any of the condi- 
tions, obligations, or sacrifices of social organization. Are 
we or are we not in this category? I would that I knew. 
It is true, we have declared ourselves, with some emphasis 
of late years, in favor of association, codperative life, church 
edification, and ecclesiastical continuity. But have we yet 
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shown a readiness to make the sacrifices which are necessary 
to accomplish these ends? 

In our fathers’ days, when biblical criticism was little more 
than pious commentary, it might have sufficed to say, We 
have no creed but the Bible; but to-day such a statement 
only confuses and deceives the questioner who asks us our 
belief. Are we willing to make an intelligible statement of 
the things most surely believed among us for the information 
of honest inquirers, and for our own guidance in the relig- 
ious education of the young? 

I know what I incur when I venture to propose these 
things to my ministerial brethren. I hear the plaintive 
appeal: “Why have you come to torment us before our 
time?” I imagine one brother who has recently come to 
us from the Orthodox Church saying that he has just taken 
his neck out of one yoke and does not want to put on 
another. But the ox that will not bear the yoke is 
only fit for the shambles. For the purposes of church 
edification, the fewer converts we make of that sort the 
better. Another would boldly give up the basis of dis- 
covered truth in religion, that basis on which every his- 
torical church has been reared, and say that he plants 
his church upon the pursuit of truth. He does not tell 
us what he would do if he were ever so unfortunate as 
to ascertain anything. We will not say anything to 
discourage his pursuit of truth. But however much we 
may admire his activity, and applaud his pursuit, I think 
we must say of the project of basing the church upon this 
principle that it is a wild-goose chase in which it is hard 
to distinguish the hunter from his prey. But the real seat 
of our ecclesiastical infirmity was touched when one with 
admirable frankness declared, that in any statement of belief 
that might be framed, in place of saying, “I believe,” he 
would say, “I incline to believe.” 

Ah, brethren, that will not do. That will never organize 
or realize the church. For that business a deep, burning, 
living conviction and assurance of the Christ-attested truths 
of God, duty, immortality, will alone suffice. Without this, 
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be sure you will never draw the world unto you. The world 
always has exacted explicit truth before it would render 
‘implicit faith; and there is no reason to suppose it will 
change its habit. 

If we can agree that we do not want to fill out the church 
idea and discharge the functions that belong to the church ; 
that Mr. Emerson’s solitary school is the pattern we would 
copy; that our aim and mission are not social but individual ; 


that our church, if anything, is only to be a sort of big man 
sitting on a hill top, 


“ Holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all,”— 


then by all means let us so agree and so act. By natural 
affinity, force of culture, and bias of companionship, I incline 
to this school. But for real church edification and ministry, 
the other school has all the advantages. So much I must 
say in the interest of truth. And in the interest of fair deal- 
ing and good nature —I plead for myself and my associates, 
—if we conclude to go the Emersonian way to loneliness 
and the shades, that we be not importuned by the calls, invi- 
tations, claims, and cries of our fellows to come and hold con- 
ventions, attend institutes, go to parish picnics, belong to 
missionary societies, contribute to denominational organs, and 
assist in religious revivals. 

But if, on the contrary, we choose to be a church, and 
undertake the whole business of the church, including relig- 
ious instruction and the consecration of the young to the 
religious life, then let us learn, at least, from the historic 
churches, that after the spirit of self-sacrifice the first requi- 
site of successful working, is clear conviction of religious 
truths, and utter surrender to their preaching and applica- 
tion. One or the other— the individual or the social end — 
let us choose and serve. 

In a recent study of Mr. Emerson’s ancestry, I happened 
upon a curious story of his great-grandfather, Joseph Emer- 
son, of Malden. He married the daughter of Father Moody, 
of York, Me., the famous New England revivalist of the last 
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century. This Joseph Emerson, in his visits to York, would 
sometimes preach for his father-in-law. He wrote his ser- 
mons out with great care, and members of Mr. Moody’s con- 
gregation were much taken with Mr. Emerson’s sermons, and 
were ever ready to say: “Oh, what instructive sermons! we 
can learn something from them.” 

Now Father Moody found this out — no difficult matter in 
a confiding parish,—and he determined to try a written 
sermon himself. So he wrote out a sermon in full, and went 
into the pulpit on Sunday, fully prepared to meet the Emer- 
sonian tastes of his congregation. He started bravely off 
with his reading and went laboriously on for a while, when 
suddenly he threw aside his manuscripts and declared: “It’s 
of no use; Emerson must be Emerson, and Moody must be 
Moody. I feel as if my head were in a bag. You call 
Moody a rambling preacher, and it is true énough; but he is 
just fit to catch up rambling sinners, and you are all run- 
aways from the Lord.” And so he went on in the old way. 

There is no worse misery for man or for church, than to 
stand like Father Moody of old trying to be Joseph Emerson, 
unless it be fora man of Emersonian taste and proclivity 
to-day to stand in Brother Moody’s shoes and try to stamp 
like their owner. Father Moody made a hundred avowed 
converts to Mr. Emerson’s one. We are only repeating 
to-day the old story of a hundred years ago. But tradition 
says there was a time when even Joseph Emerson’s church 
felt a revival. It was in 1727, the year of the great earth- 
quake. Two months after the earthquake forty persons 
joined Mr. Emerson’s church. 

If anybody is to be settled over our new parish in Malden, 
as was Joseph Emerson in his day, but with all the accumu- 
lated quietism of the Emersonian stock concentrated in his 
poor body, there is only one condition on which I would 
guarantee him success in the Christian ministry. He would 
need the same help which his predecessor had in his minis- 
try. He ought to settle an earthquake as colleague. Noth- 
ing short of an occasional extemporaneous shake would be 
likely to keep up the church interest. For church building, 
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then, we must find some other principle than self-culture, 
pursued as an end. That might make a man, although in a 
thousand cases to one, it unmakes him. But a society based 
on the culture of self,—never! It is idle and hopeless to 
continue the attempt. Not till multiplication is done by 
division, or addition by subtraction, will churches grow on 
the principle of the sufficiency of the unit. 

We must turn from this iron tonic of self-reliance, good as 
it has been as tonic, we must turn for our soul’s daily bread 
to the other alternative,—a religion of love. Christianity, 
as popularly preached, is a religion of love, in spite~of the 
terrible limitations which orthodox theology has put upon it. 
Its cross is the emblem of self-sacrifice, a living symbol of 
self-renouncing love forever lifted up before the world. It 
draws men unto it. Centred in that love which “having 
loved its own, l6ved them unto the end,” the church lives 
with a perennial life. It ought to realize the perfect society. 
It is in its true idea and vital principle the secret of associa- 
tion. That single sentence of Jesus’ (Luke ix., 24), “ Who- 
soever wills to save his life shall lose it; but whosoever is 
willing to lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it,” 
contains the secret of union, and, if you can receive it, the 
secret of all personal success as well. You notice the dis- 
tinction between the deliberate choice of saving one’s life 
implied in the first line (whosoever wills to save his life), 
and the possible, but by no means necessary, loss of one’s 
life, suggested in the words, “ Whosoever is willing to lose 
his life, shall save it.’ That is the true rendering. And 
this word of Jesus brings us to the message we have been 
longing to utter from the beginning. For, besides the prin- 
ciple of self-culture and self-sacrifice, there is a third and 
better principle, and that is, self-forgetting. Its rule is, 
forget yourself in the service of God. Cultivate yourself, 
says self-culture ; sacrifice yourself, says self-sacrifice ; serve 
God and forget yourself, says self-forgetting. It has no 
conspicuous prophet in those latter days, for by their very 
nature its prophets shun preéminence. Its method is ser- 
vice. Its master is he who came not to be served, but to 
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serve. Its motive is love. Its guide is discovered truth. 
Its inspiration is the faith which fills men’s souls when they 
feel themselves in contact with the true, and active in the 
ministries of love. It builds without and burns within a 
man. Its tabernacle is the Church. Its shekinah is the 
soul. It accomplishes by indirection what self-culture fails 
to do by steadfast aim ; viz., it develops the man. It organ- 
izes by instinct and a sweet inward necessity, where self- 
sacrifice only succeeds in pain and self-culture does not suc- 
ceed at all. ‘ 

I may have my doubts whether this principle applied to 
the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs will build up large and 
strong sects as the principle of self-sacrifice has done. But 
in missing the formation of a sect, it may the better realize 
the true Church of Christ. It may yet succeed in bringing 
into visible and companionable form that now invisible but 
real fraternity of christened souls, which is the holy Catholic 
Church, throughout all the world. The very singleness of 
thought and purpose with which the self-forgetful man pur- 
sues his end, makes him indifferent to the means, so long as 
they are right and effective. Thus the Church will not 
always be in his mind as the only humane and competent 
agent of his charities, or guide of his devotions,—as the 
sacrificial churches are to their members. But the self- 
forgetful service of a higher power, a principle which works 
so well in the unconscious growth of the individual, and in 
the righting of the wrongs of earth, must in the end build 
up the best society, and that is the true Church. 

Ihave said that this principle has no conspicuous prophet 
in these later days; but it has had its prophet, and there is 
none like unto him. It is difficult to look at old scenes in a 
new light; but if we could review the life of Jesus and 
divest ourselves of the idea of sacrifice altogether, I believe 
we should get a surer clue to his transcendent character 
and work, than the sacrificial theory affords. If we could 
indeed sit with him beside Jacob’s well, and enter into the 
light of his inner consciousness, should we find there, tired 
and worn, an-hungered and thirsty as he was, and smitten 


by the sun, the thought of the sacrifice he was making of 
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home-shelter and bodily comfort for the sake of his ministry? 
If, as guests at the little country house at Bethany, we could 
have sat as Mary sat and listened to his speech after the 
hard day’s preaching at Jerusalem, would it have been filled, 
think you, with the mention or the consciousness of the price 
he had to pay for his high calling? If we had been in 
reality, and not merely in fancy, with him in his darkened 
hours on Olivet, or when from the high hill above Nazareth 
he looked out upon the needy, scornful world, and felt that 
he was summoned of God to do his work, should we have 
said—on his return to the view of man,—with the undis- 
cerning Baptist, “Behold the lamb of God!” as if sacrifice 
were the one way of salvation, or should we have taken his 
own words as ours, and declared, “ Thus it becometh him to 
fulfil our righteousness i 

“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me,” he says. 
His meat, not his medicine.. It is his very life to do that 
will, not his painful sacrifice. And when at the last he 
breathes from the cross his dying word —“It is finished,” — 
do not tell me that this was the last sigh of a life of willing 
but painful sacrifice; it is finished, the task done, the labor 
passed, the cross-bound torture over,— thank God it is past. 
No; it was something higher, it was something nobler than 
that,—it was the joyful sense that the will of God had been 
done. ‘I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 

Other men may linger with awe-struck faith upon the sacri- 
fice of Calvary; but let us rather stand in joyful reverence 
before its completed service. The work of the Master is the 
pattern to his Church. And in his life devoted to the glory 
of his Father’s name I find the rule of his disciples. The 
glory of God, that is the end of the Church as it is the true 
end of man. The old Catechism which taught us that the 
chief end of man was to glorify God, was right in its first 
answer. Its errors came later when it asked us to identify 
that glory with views of his nature that confounded reason 
and ways of action, that falsified his goodness as his power. 
But all honor to the religious instinct of those old Westmin- 
ster theologians, which made them put the Glory of God as 
the chief end of man. They struck the key-note of all pro- 
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found religion, and struck it so clearly that it may be recov- 
ered by the attentive soul in all ages, despite the discord of 
the ensuing articles. It needs to be struck anew for the 
guidance of modern devotion and practice. 

It is a sign of a lower stage of spiritual life, when men are 
willing to receive in place of the grand old strain, the 
homely rule of “doing good and growing better.” To my 
spiritual ear, this duet between self-culture and self-sacrifice 
sings flat throughout, and lowers the motive of piety from 
devotion to prudence or benevolence. And however useful 
these fraternities may be which are content with this basis, 
nothing permanently great or inspiring can come from them. 
Nor will the church which prides itself upon its common 
sense in religion, or pledges its members to self-culture as 
their foremost calling, or over-busies its people in godless 
alms-giving, ever inherit the kingdom and enter into the joy 
of its Lord. . 

For only by a self-forgetting life in God’s service do we 
touch the distinctive motive of religion and learn the Chris- 
tian secret. We are not religious if we are using all our 
strength and every opportunity of life simply to build our- 
selves up in some learning, skill, or personal character. We 
are not religious if we pass our day in ‘painful sacrifices, 
compelling ourselves by force of will and iron sense of duty 
to do the things that fill our souls with the bitterness of 
merciless self-denial. We are only religious when with 
heart resigned to either issue of this little day — gain or loss 
to ourselves and our neighbor,— we do all things to the glory 
of God. And then, whether death come with the setting 
sun, or that sleep which renews our strength for another 
day, we fold our hands with one and the same glad sense 
that, sleeping or waking, dying or living, we are the Lord’s. 
Here let me lie, almighty arm of God, and rest as I have 
labored for thy glory. If I can serve thee best by life and 
motion, wake me to new vision, purpose, and endeavor. If 
otherwise,—thy will be done. Enough, we have not lived 
in vain since we have lived for thee. We have not moved 
in a vain show, for thou art our motion and our life, and 


while thou art, we shall be; for in thee we have our being. 
il 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP AND LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


The lectures of Rev. Joseph Cook at Tremont Temple are as 
phenomenal as Mr. Moody’s preaching at the Tabernacle, and 
not less significant. The last is numbered the seventy-fourth, 
and yet the popular interest does not wane. The largest hall, 
save one, in Boston, is closely packed every Monday at noon 
with an audience largely composed of business men, but with a 
large proportion of scholars and professional men, including 
many clergymen of all denominations. Boston vindicates her 
traditional fondness for theological speculation by giving an 
immense hearing to this new apostle of a rehabilitated, and cer- 
tainly improved, Orthodoxy. Since the best days of the “Great 
and Thursday Lecture” no week-day discussion of religious 
topics has filled so large a place in the interest of the commu- 
nity. The literary gentlemen who have lately assured us that 
there is now no intellectual interest in religion, are likely to dis- 
cover that there is a considerable section of the intelligent and 
thoughtful people of the country, and of this neighborhood, to 
whom the verity of religion, and even the problems of theology, 
are not an utterly outworn subject, but still capable of rousing 
new and intense interest when presented in fresh and vigorous 
forms. 

And certainly no one can deny freshness and vigor, as well as 
wide grasp of facts and immense force of conviction to these 
discussions of Mr. Cook. The popular interest in the relations 
of science and religion, to which until recently he has devoted his 
attention, explains, in part, his large following; but the confident 
and ready handling of these relations, which characterizes these 
lectures, the remarkably full and ornate diction, the evidence of 
wide thinking and reading, the singular effectiveness in weaving in 
graphic illustrations, the positiveness of statement and clearness of 
conviction which he sometimes mistakes for clearness of thought, 
the sharp antitheses, and the logical clinch he is fond of giving 
to even his least conclusive statement, all mark him as a man of 
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power, and give a certain unusualness to his style which has 
proved attractive enough to draw increasing numbers to listen to 
him. Mr. Cook’s firm holding of a spiritual philosophy, and his 
attempts to demonstrate the immateriality of the soul, put him 
into sympathy with all those who deplore the prevalence of the 
semi-materialism that has so largely attended the rise of the 
evolution hypothesis, and his defence of intuitive truth and moral 
freedom won the interest of many who believe that the old 
Transcendentalism, with all its vagaries, held truth which the 
so-called scientific school in missing must grope and at length 
sink. His ready marshalling of biological facts and theories to 
illustrate and enforce his positions has given a certain scientific 
interest to his discourse, and though his use of facts and theories 
has been sometimes challenged, there was no denying a remark- 
able familiarity with the latest researches and conclusions of lead- 
ing scientific men. 

No man since Theodore Parker has been able to deal so suc- 
cessfully with abstruse philosophical themes before a popular 
audience. Like Parker, Mr. Cook sometimes overpowers his 
hearer by his wealth of allusion, largeness of view, logical form 
of statement, splendor of illustration, and, above all, stalwart 
assertion and positive personal conviction. Like Parker, he is 
self-contained, opinionative, given to statements and system- 
building; like him, too, philanthropic, and intensely interested in 
social and political reforms. With some exceptions, his short 
addresses on these themes have been among the wisest and most 
impressive of his utterances, or of any recent utterances upon 
them. Like Parker, too, he evidently rejoices in controversy, and 
has great keenness and readiness of retort, though we miss the 
lightning-like wit with which Parker sometimes transfixed an op- 
ponent, and the somewhat broad humor with which he often 
tempered his most severe discussions. Mr. Cook evidently 
believes in the high courtesy of debate, a faith from which he 
never lapses in demand, though strangely failing to keep it some- 
times in dealing with an unchampioned opponent’s thought. We 
miss, too, the tender and childlike piety which ran as a vein of 
finest gold through Parker’s rugged nature, and which was for many 
of his disciples the secret of the strong man’s power. Mr. Cook is 
sincerely and loyally devout, we doubt not; but Theodore Park- 
er’s thought would not be a force or his theological opinions an 
influence to be deprecated in the Monday lectureship to-day had 
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not his masterful and, as Mr. Cook justly says, sometimes crude 
convictions been joined to a strength of religious impulse and an 
ardor of devout gladness and trust as rare as they were helpful. 
And after all, it is rather a stroke of spiritual strategy than any 
dread of Theodore Parker’s baleful influence that has led Mr. 
Cook to devote so many lectures to the refutation of his errors. 
Theodore Parker’s theology is the stalking-horse which Mr. Cook 
uses for projecting his own views, and demolishing opposing ones 
on the right hand and on the left. He knows very well that there 
is no considerable number of thoughtful men who are concerned 
to defend the system of belief which Theodore Parker had incom- 
pletely worked out; that both by advance and retreat from some 
of its main positions, those most in sympathy with it twenty years 
ago are in some respects farther from Mr. Parker than Mr. Cook 
is himself. In the unconscious imitation of what he justly sees 
to be Parker’s mistake — the too hasty crystallization of immature 
thought into a theological system to be defended against all 
comers,— the Monday lecturer is somewhat stingy in according 
that generous interpretation which his own work certainly needs, 
presenting the idiosyncrasies and excrescences of Mr. Parker’s 
views in such wise as to give his hearers a most inadequate and 
distorted idea of the system of thought that Mr. Parker taught, 
and of the personality that lay behind the system. The praise 
which the lecturer bestowed on Theodore Parker as an anti- 
slavery reformer, seems somewhat meagre when we remember 
that every cause of philanthropy, education, and reform had also 
his hearty interest and service. We have noted, too, with pain the 
diminishing respect with which the lecturer has treated his sub-. 
ject, from the day when he came so near to open vision of the 
great heresiarch drinking in beatific knowledge of Orthodoxy in 
a supernal state, to the recent occasion in which he represented 
him as “honey-combed through and through with disloyalty to the 
nature of things,”— a retrogression in charity which is the more to 
be deplored as it is manifest also in regard to the various classes 
of unscientific liberals whom it is Mr. Cook’s mission to enlighten 
and correct, but who seem to be falling into his deepening con- 
tempt. This growing arrogance of tone, both at the Temple and 
the Tabernacle, will do more than any intellectual failure to com- 
mend the theology of either to the approval of the community, in 
barring the moral influence and spiritual power both desire to 
exert from the classes that specially need them. Those who 
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draw clear lines of thought, or send tides of religious interest 
sweeping through the community, are benefactors; but they who 
set themselves to draw lines of theological exclusion, or to pour 
scorn on atly man or class for opinion’s sake, have strangely mis- 
taken the spirit of this age, and of the better age they ought to 
labor to bring in. 

Mr. Cook is often very happy in definition, and some of his 
philosophical distinctions as applied to Mr. Parker’s theology, 
seem to us wholly just, that between instinct and intuition, for 
instance. He did not make clear that between inspiration and 
illumination, nor give a sufficient reason for refusing to call Theo- 
dore Parker’s worship, adoration, because it was directed to a 
deity that Mr. Cook does not hold to have been adequately con- 
ceiyed. In the criticism of Parker’s doctrine of Sin, Mr. Cook 
would have rendered a service to religious thought had he not 
allowed himself, after keen and searching diagnosis of his oppo- 
nent’s errors, to fall into extravagance quite as glaring, and even 
more opposed to the moral convictions of men. When Mr. Cook 
makes the astounding assertion that since God makes all things 
to work together for good to the good, he must, therefore, make 
all things to work together for evil to the evil, his love of logical 
antithesis leads him to affirm what revolts our moral sentiments 
not only, but what contradicts all Christian conceptions of the 
Divine character. We had supposed that there was not only the 
highest authority, but the concurrent witness of universal experi- 
ence, for the statement that God is kind to the unthankful and the 
evil. We should suppose, too, that no statement of Theodore 
Parker’s could be found so repugnant to Orthodoxy itself as this 
which the Monday lecturer has more than once repeated without 
qualification. Of course he does not believe it without qualifica- 
tion, but the instance illustrates forcibly not only the extreme 
one-sidedness of his thought, but also the essential weakness of 
his whole criticism of Mr. Parker. In all these great questions 
involving law and grace, human freedom and its limits through 
the pressure of the Divine plan, evil and the redemption from 
evil, we move between antinomies whose relations the human 
mind has never been able fully to adjust. Any following out of 
the logic of one side makes a seeming conflict, often a real one, 
with the far-pressed logic of the other side. Mr. Parker starts 
from the sovereignty of the Divine Goodness, and seems to make 
evil an unreality, and sin only a mistake; Mr. Cook starts from 
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the postulate of human freedom and comes to argue for an 
eternal realm of sin which the Divine Goodness will be powerless 
to subdue or end. So Mr. Parker teaches that there is nothing 
in God to fear, while setting forth the inevitable ‘penalties of 
wrong-doing; and Mr. Cook teaches that the nature of things has 
nothing but evil for the evil, and yet declares an atonement for 
sinners, prepared from the foundation of the world. 

Mr. Cook is scornful towards what seems to him the unduly 
soft and lax temper of this age, but there is peril that if 
what he rules out as sentiment is despised and disallowed, 
there will be a good deal of scepticism as to the religious 
interpretation of the facts of the universe. “Universal, irre- 
versible, natural law” would leave many men unconvinced of a 
perfect moral government were the religious sentiments of men 
left unconsulted. Nor have all Mr. Cook’s arguments for the 
immateriality, and so probable immortality of the soul, ably as 
that line of argument has undoubtedly been treated by him, such 
conclusiveness as not to need the support of the great expectation 
of a future life, which derives most of its strength, if not its pri- 
mary suggestion, from moral affection and desire. When Mr. 
Cook suggests that our sentiments would do well to accommo- 
date themselves to the nature of things, we are wholly content to 
await such correction; but our confidence comes from the con- 
viction that the nature of things is not less benignant than the 
nature that is inus. There is a conceivable “nature of things” 
to which, if it were actual, we should be obliged to submit, but 
should be neither competent nor morally justified to approve; 
and in our judgment it is a sad disservice to religion to add spec- 
ulative difficulties to those which already burden faith in attempt- 
ing to justify the ways of God to men. The posthumous work of 
John Stuart Mill on Religion, and the just published autobiogra- 
phy of Harriet Martineau, give painful evidence of the failure of 
some of the keenest minds of the age to find any reality in the 
“nature of things” answering to the religious sentiments, and these 
sentiments are treated by the latter of these writers with a scorn- 
ful pity whieh reminds one of Mr. Cook’s reference to such 
phases of them as come in conflict with what Matthew Arnold 
might term the Monday lecturer’s “vigorous and rigorous theo- 
ries.” It is wiser to leave to the opponents of religion all con- 
tempt of genuine and wide-spread religious sentiments; and Mr. 
Cook may be assured that the sentiment is very deep, and too 
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widely held to be reckoned a vagary of New England liberalism, 
which relucts at the doctrine of the eternity of sin, and in the 
fulness of its hold on the eternal goodness of God cannot make 
real to itself the conception of an everlasting prison-house for 
ever sinning and ever sinking souls. 

Mr. Cook seems indeed to recognize and accept the drift of 
modern thought so far as to abandon the old doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment for the sins of this life, and to postulate as its 
condition everlasting sin freely chosen (if the statement be not a 
contradiction in terms), by a will that has fallen into a final pre- 
dominance of evil choice. It is easy to see that any such statement 
is deceptive, since freedom, if real, might issue in the final choice 
of good—and must so issue if the desire of happiness, and the 
knowledge that sin brings misery, remain,—and evil if dominant, 
not to say absolutely predominant and final, must destroy free- 
dom, and with it responsibility. It is remarkable that Mr. Cook 
does not see, what everyone cannot help seeing who follows his 
argument from the tendency of evil-doing to benumb the love of 
good and establish a law of deterioration, that the argument logi- 
cally ends not in eternal sin freely chosen, but in the annihilation 
of the will and the extinction of moral character, since, whatever 
may be true of Milton’s Satan, it is true of men that he who com- 
mits sin is the slave of sin, and that all evil courses and choices 
tend to shut men up to certain consequences which limit freedom 
and destroy self-mastery, tending to induce insanity or impotence 
in the nature so vitiated and enslaved through the evil choice. 
This is so patent in sins of conduct as to need no illustration, and 
there is much more than analogy to conclude it true also in the 
more subtle realm of temper and spiritual purpose. So that if 
this were the whole account to be given of the law of evil and 
the method of the Divine rule, the possibility of the final, utter 
loss of freedom and consequent loss of responsible existence would 
have to be admitted, not the doctrine of eternal sin. 

It is the merit of Mr. Cook’s discussion of this subject that he 
has removed it entirely from the sphere of textual evidence and 
arbitrary penal infliction, to that of natural laws, and rational 
inferences from the observed working of spiritual forces. We 
cannot doubt that this is an immense service to a majority of 
those who hear him, nor that sin acquires a truer character and 
retribution a deeper significance when so conceived. We sympa- 
thize, too, with the conviction that sin is not a light thing nor a 
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helpful step in upward progress. The doctrine that evil is 
only good in the making, and that every fall is a fall upward, is a 
theory as unjustified to the spiritual consciousness of man as Mr. 
Cook’s own theory of the eternity of sin. But with all desire for 
a manly and thorough dealing with all the facts of evil, we are 
strongly persuaded that an exaggerated doctrine like this of Mr. 
Cook’s nurses scepticism of all religious truth. If the doctrine 
that the discipline of the future life, with its unsounded experi- 
ence of the bitterness of evil-doing, and with the infinite resources 
of the Divine rule, may bring a sinner to repentance and final 
holiness, is morally loosening and perilous, what is to be said of 
the doctrine that a moment’s experiment of prayer, or the last 
hour’s penitence of a wicked life, is adequate to renew the soul 
and insure an everlasting change of character and condition? 

And this is to be said of Mr. Parker’s dealing with moral evil, 
that if his philosophy of it was in some respects, as we think, 
inadequate and shallow, his practical enforcement of righteous- 
ness and rebuke of evil-doers was stalwart and earnest. The pur- 
chased politician or crooked business man who fell into his hands 
for correction did not complain of a “limp and lavender liberal- 
ism” in his dealing with his sin. It may seem very unscientific to 
Mr. Cook that Mr. Parker saw nothing in God to fear, but he 
helped the community in important respects to feel the awful- 
ness of the everlasting laws, and to have a wholesome respect for 
him as their expounder. Perhaps it was something very differ- 
ent from “disloyalty,” by which he was so penetrated “through 
and through,” that fear of God was wholly cast out. 


Mr. Cook’s discussion of the Trinity could hardly be expected 
to contribute very much to the understanding of that protean 
theological problem. The occasions devoted to setting forth this 
doctrine must be considered among the Ieast consistent and val- 
uable of his lectures. And this results, we are bound to think, 
not so much from the lack of the lecturer to set forth his views’ 
strongly, but from the inherent difficulties of the theme. It is 
not Mr. Cook’s fault that the doctrine of the Trinity is incapable 
of any statement that does not involve self-contradiction. One 
who has already received the doctrine, may find some help to his 
conception of it in the figure drawn from light, color, and_ heat. 
But as argument, this figure is absolutely valueless. It lends it- 
self to the illustration of a Quaternity as readily as of a Trinity, 
and, with even more perfect adaptation, to the Unitarian view. 
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Mr. Cook gives up the word and the idea of tri-personality, 
affirming the essential unity of will, intellect, and affection—that 
is, of essential being—in the Godhead. On the other hand, he de- 
clares that he does not favor a modal Trinity, though his state- 
ment was only saved from Sabellianism by the insertion of a 
word in the corrected report, in the affirmation that Christ’s 
whole [Divine] soul was God,—the word: in brackets not being 
heard in the delivery of the lecture, and its omission according 
better with the rest of the statement. There is no mention any- 
where of a human soul in Christ, but his body is said to be the 
seat of Divine energy and manifestation. We have been enough 
more orthodox than Mr. Cook to believe God manifest in a full 
humanity in Jesus Christ, and can find no justification for the 
sort of Docetism which would render phantasmal the constant 
representation of the man Jesus; not supreme deity in a human 
body, but a human soul, learning and loving and suffering and 
rejoicing, tempted and praying and shrinking and conquering the 
shrinking as a man, looking up to God as his Father, and living 
with men as a brother and teacher as well as prophet, revealer, 
and Saviour. We would not use with any reproach the hard 
words made unorthodox by ancient ecclesiastical anathema, but 
Mr. Cook seems to have fallen into a large number of the pitfalls 
set by the Church councils for entrapping unwary system-makers, 
As far as appears, he is a Monothelite, a Monophysite, and comes 
near being a Patripassianist when he talks of God’s eternal regret 
for human sin; and we do not know that this is by any means 
the worst of it, since, contrary to the Athanasian symbol, he de- 
nies that either of his three subsistences is God apart from the 
others. We suggest that he is venturing perilously on a new ex- 
position of how the three incomprehensibilities are yet not three 
but one incomprehensibility, and skirting at some risk the condi- 
tions of the closing curse of that misnamed creed. 

A more important criticism is that Mr. Cook does not give us 
any thing comprehensible to take the place-of the withdrawn 
term Person. He uses the term subsistence; and then defines 
the third subsistence as the continued life of the second subsist- 
ence, and calls that being clear. In his second lecture on this sub- 
ject, his statement is essentially that we see God in Nature, in the 
soul we call Christ, and in the moral intuitions of other souls; 
and that in each of these ways something is shown about the Di- 


vine Nature that is not shown with equal clearness in the others, 
12 
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and that this Trinity of Divine Manifestations is scientifically 
demonstrable. Mr. Clarke well said in his reply that there was 
nothing in this statement that any Unitarian could not receive; 
though if one chooses to be exact we think the question would 
arise whether the division might not go much farther, and whether 
some manifestations of the Divine Nature might not be found in 
different parts of nature, or different human consciences, which 
are not shown with equal distinctness in other parts or other con- 
‘ sciences. At any rate, what is not “scientifically demonstrable ” 
is, that these three manifestations are equal subsistences which 
together make up the Divine Nature, or, in any proper or com- 
prehensible sense of the term, subsistences at all. 

The same want of clearness of conception is manifest in regard 
to the doctrine of the third subsistence, which is repeatedly 
called in one lecture the “continued life of Christ,” and in 
another defined as our sight of God in the intuitions of con- 
science. That the power of Christ’s life is still active in the 
world and influential in the souls of men, is true. Further than 
that, there can be no doubt that the New Testament teaches his 
continual interest and agency in the life of his disciples. But it 
requires an unusual facility for blending entirely different con- 
ceptions to declare this identical with the revelation of God in 
the intuitions of conscience, and a yet more remarkable theory of 
interpretation to affirm that this is what is constantly meant 
in Scripture by the Holy Spirit. Mr. Cook would do well to 
consider whether the statement of Matthew Arnold, that the 
Bible is written in the language of literature and not of exact 
science, would not help him to see that the phrases Holy Spirit, 
Spirit of God, or simply The Spirit, are used in the Bible as va- 
riously and freely as we use the same term spirit in application 
to men, sometimes to denote the man himself, or his viewless im- 
mortal part, sometimes his agency or influence, or even the reflex 
working of his character in the acts and lives of others. 

Mr. Cook’s effort to prove an explicit holding of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the Ante-Nicene period from what he chooses to 
call an implicit acknowledgment of it in the writings of the 
fathers, will have no more validity in the eyes of scholars than his 
claim for its implicit presence in the New Testament will have 
with plain people who read their Bibles for themselves. The 
force of this argument is almost entirely for those who do not 
know that the polytheistic use of divine names and attributes had 
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given them a meaning entirely different from that in which Mr. 
Cook desires them to be accepted in his argument. Thus when 
he quotes from the famous letter of Pliny to Trajan that the 
Christians “sung hymns to Christ as (to a) God,” Mr. Cook 
knows perfectly well that this expression had no meaning to 
Pliny which justifies its use as an argument for the supreme 
Divinity of Christ. He affirms the many practical uses of the 
Trinity, none of which, however, he takes the trouble to tell us; 
but certainly a doctrine whose statement three hundred years were 
required to complete, and which now needs at Mr. Cook’s hands a 
complete readjustment—a new terminology, and in large part a 
new set of conceptions—to save it from irrationality and mis- 
chievousness, can hardly be said to be, even in this last and per- 
fected statement, of primal importance. It may not be of great 
significance that the word Trinity is not found in the Bible; 
but it must rather push the believer in the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, to find in them no statement whatever about three 
equal subsistences, neither of which alone, but all of which 
together, constitute God — nor anything like such a statement,— 
if he regards it essential to Christian doctrine and of infinite 
practical importance to be received. It is hard to believe that 
Mr. Cook would not accord with our conviction that all essential 
Scripture truth can be set forth in Scripture terms with sufficient 
clearness for practical uses, and that all commentary on these 
terms or restatement of the truth in other terms, however valua- 
ble, cannot have any binding force apart from its perceived har- 
mony with the text it is meant to illustrate. 

Despite his disclaimer, Mr. Cook must be regarded on his given 
definitions as a modal Trinitarian. He says repeatedly that there 
is in God but “one intellect, one will, one set of affections.” 
What threeness of *incommunicable peculiarities” can belong to 
the same intellect, will, and set of affections (not simply order or 
quality of affections), which does not relate to their mode of 
action or manifestation, Mr. Cook has not told us or illustrated to 
us, and, we venture to affirm, has not conceived. 

And while he is giving up the term persons as misleading, and 
taking refuge in these incommunicable peculiarities of subsistence, 
to the second of which (Mr. Cook’s distinctions necessitate this 
awkward use of pronouns) every thing is constantly affirmed 
in the New Testament to be communicated from the first, 
and which in turn is there represented, and by Mr. Cook 
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himself also, as “shedding forth” the third, other defenders 
of the doctrine are holding as its substance just what he 
expressly gives up. We take up a book published last year 
by a canon of the English Church for the instruction of can- 
didates for Orders, and find that the Trinity is here regarded as 
consisting in just that tripersonality or triplicity of consciousness 
and identity which Mr. Cook denies. His undivided thirds of 
infinite being, a clear contradiction of the ancient symbols, make 
but one more of a multitude of self-inconsistent and mutually 
subversive schemes, ranging all the way from Unitarianism (and 
even pantheism) to the baldest tritheism. A doctrine of infer- 
ence in which the deduced elements of doctrine are so obscure 
and hostile, might well be remanded back, we venture to believe, 
into its historic sources, to await a new analysis, and expression 
through a happier symbol. There is no common holding of the 
Trinity except in word. Bulwark of orthodoxy as it has been 
regarded, it is only held to-day as an out-work to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ. So perplexing is its defence with its undefined 
and crumbling walls, its complex windings and reéntrant angles, 
exposing its defenders to perilous cross-fire from each other, that 
nine-tenths of its nominal adherents merely assent to it instead of 
attempting to apprehend or to defend it, and multitudés would 
be glad, with one of its leading defenders, “to be well rid of it.” 

After frankly abandoning tripersonality, the word and the 
thing, and affirming the unqualified unity of the Divine will, 
mind, and heart, Mr. Cook might well go a little further and sur- 
render the unscriptural and misleading term Trinity, and the far 
from clear or warrantable conception of tri-subsistence in the God- 
head. He can do this without peril of losing to religion any 
portion of the Father’s majesty and mercy, of the grace and 
truth of Christ, or of the witness and illumin&tion of the present 
Spirit. Whether theology looks back to the historic sources of 
Christianity, or forward to its rational and complete unfolding, it 
will more and more be led in wisdom and fairness to make this 
surrender. 

Mr. Cook quotes with much apparent approval the enthusiastic, 
but hardly clear or convincing, testimony of Charles Kingsley, as 
found in his late published memoir, to the practical value of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Kingsley was a stalwart receiver of the 
misty, though spiritually large and lofty, theology of Maurice. His 
joy was great, he said, in finding a real Father, a real Son, a real 
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Spirit in the Divine Nature; though why he should not be equally 
glad in finding that all human relations and attributes are in that 
Nature, in precisely the same sense, does not from his premises 
appear. We find a letter of the Chevalier Bunsen in the same 
memoir which expresses a very different judgment as to the value 
of the old statements, and one which in our opinion will apply 
no less to the new statement of Mr. Cook. Bunsen writes to 
Kingsley :— _ 


When I read your preface to Hypatia, I thought I perceived you had 
accepted the council creeds more historically, than penetrated them philo- 
sophically. Otherwise you could not have praised so much what I must 
believe to be only a great logical, formal ingenuity, but compared with @ 
St. John and the Apostolic fathers down to Tertullian and Origen, a per- 
fect and thorough misunderstanding, like that of an anatomist taking the 
corpse for the living body. The more I study and think, the stronger 
that conviction grows, for the inward witness goes with the outward. 
You will see that my whole new volume has its centre in pointing to facts 
which show that I cannot say less than what I do say that our confessions 
of faith, if taken as making law, must be said frankly to be confessions 
of the blunders of those who drew them up, like the failure in an equation. 
The z is not made out; and this is confessed. 


NEW ZEALAND MYTH OF THE CREATION. 


The following version of the New Zealand myth of the Creation 
was recently communicated to the London Anthropological So- 
ciety by Mr. J. F. H. Wohlfers : — 


The name of the oldest god was Tangaroa. He was the uncle of Heaven 
(Range), and the first husband of the Earth whose personal name as a 
woman was Papatuanuku. Once, when Tangaroa was absent, Heaven 
took his wife, the Earth. When Tangaroa came back, Heaven had to 
meet him in a duel for the offence, and was by him wounded and lamed 
forever. Tangaroa, having had satisfaction, left ~Earth, and she was 
thenceforth Heaven’s wife. The latter, being lamed, could not stand 
upright. Heaven was then lying flat on the earth, and it was close and 
dark on the same; no wind could blow, no light could shine. Still 
Heaven and Earth brought forth many children; most of them were crip- 
ples, but a few had sound limbs. Among the latter was Tane, the most 
conspicuous. The children found the close darkness inconvenient, and 
had a consultation what to do to gain light and liberty. Some proposed 
to kill their father Heaven and to be content with one parent, their mother 
Earth. Others advised to lift Heaven up high above, and there let him 
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remain a stranger to them. This was agreed to. After much exertion, 
Heaven was lifted and carried up by his children, and fastened by Tane. 
When Tane came down again, he looked up to his father; but the old 
man looked dark and sad. So Tane went and fetched ornaments with 
which he gave Heaven a bright polish. Then when he came down again 
and looked up, he thought his father was not yet ornamented as he ought 
to be, so he got more ornaments, of which he drew the Milky Way and 
set the constellations. Then he came down and looked at what he had 
made and it was good. Now Tane looked at his mother Earth, who was 
still void of ornaments. So he raised some of her crippled children, the 
trees. First he put their legs (branches) to the ground, and their heads 
(stumps and roots) up. Then he went aside and looked at them; but the 
trees did not please him in that position. So he took them up again and 
*put their heads to the ground, and the legs (branches) up. Then he went 
aside and looked at what he had made and it was good. Though Heaven 
and Earth have been parted, yet their love to each other continues. Her 
sighs may be seen ascending from her bosom, the wooded hills, in vapory 
mist toward Heaven; and Heaven weeps down his tears upon her, the 
dew-drops. Tane—the name signifies man or male — had now leisure to 
think of himself. He wandered about by the springs of water, in the 
woods, among birds, and sought a wife meet for him, but found none. 
At last he turned to his mother Earth, and she advised him to take 
Hinehaone (maid formed out of the ground). With her he had one 
daughter named Hineatauira (maid of the bright morning sky). When 
the daughter was grown up, she became Tane’s wife, but did not know 
that he was her father. They had some children, whose names seem to 
indicate decay and death. Once, when Tane was absent on a visit to his 
elder brother Rehua, who lived in the tenth stratum of the heavens, 
Hineatauira asked her mother-in-law, Earth, “Where is my husband?” 
The mother-in-law answered, “What? Thy husband! He is thy father!” 
When she had learned this, she was so overcome with shame that she 
took leave of her mother-in-law, and went down into the nether world. 
When Tane came back and asked for his wife, his mother told him that 
she had gone to the lower world, but had left word that Tane was to stay 
and bring up their children. Tane now went himself to that world of 
darkness to bring up again his wife. He came to a house and asked 
toward the gable of that house, but received no answer. Ashamed and 
dejected, he went round the house, and then a voice inside the house said, 


“ane, where art thou going?” “TI follow our sister,” he answered. 
Then the voice said : — 


“Go back, Tane, to the world of light, 
To educate our fruit; 
Leave me in the world of night, 
To draw down our fruit.” 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


FREEDOM WITH FELLOWSHIP. 


One of the best addresses on the subject of the revival, which 
we have seen, is from the pen of the Rev. W. C. Gannett, given 
before the Free Religious Society of Providence, R. I. Our own 
pulpits, we believe, have generally recognized this good doctrine 
of “freedom with fellowship in religion,” in the comments they 
have made from Sunday to Sunday on the Tabernacle movement. 
But it is pleasant to see such noble and sound views enforced 
before a so-called radical audience, and to feel that those doctrines 
of human brotherhood could not have fallen upon deaf ears or 
cold hearts in that company. For whatever may be our differ- 
ences of doctrinal belief, he whose heart is large enough to grasp 
at this great idea of the oneness of human sympathy, has the key 
to the souls of his fellow-men, and can unlock their treasures of 
faith, love, inspiration, and joy, and make them forget these out- 
ward symbols in the overwhelming consciousness of our common 
wants, and the longing desire to serve our brothers and sisters in 
the world. This we think Mr. Gannett has done in his address, 
Our space will not allow us to quote as much as we would like, 
but we will give our readers, here and there, a few glances 
into it. 

In speaking of the Evangelist’s general appearance, he draws a 
picture in the most graphic manner, and goes on to explain in a 
direct and pointed way the causes of his power and success: — 


I think the way to look at Moody and his work is somewhat in this 
wise: Here is a great religious phenomenon. We study the phases of 
religion in history. We watch in the lands of the present the Indian with 
his totems, the Buddhist at his shrine, the Mohammedan on his praying- 
carpet in the desert, the Roman Catholic before his ribboned and jewelled 
Virgin, the Presbyterian with his Sunday face,—it is family history; 
they are all our ancestors or cousins. But here is something wondrous in 
religion happening in our day and in our midst; we need not travel far 
in time or in space to watch it. Two men have been going through the 
capitals of the highest English-speaking civilization. Wherever they 
come, the crowd gathers before their lips, and light hearts grow heavy 
and then light again with a new kind of joy, and many a selfish life 
grows earnest for the time, at least, and many a drunkard gives up drink- 
ing, and struggles as he never struggled yet before he falls again. In 
Boston, twice or thrice a day, four and five and six thousand people fill a 
yast building to hear them. What go they out to see? A man big- 
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bodied, short-necked, heavy-faced, harsh-voiced, of no culture such as 
colleges and books supply, poor in grammar, poorer in pronunciation, and 
poverty is not the word to describe his lack of grace in manner. But 
here is the fact,—six thousand people, men and women, old and young, 
life-tired and life-jubilant people, come twice a day to hear him. The 
educated ministers, their usual teachers, are his servants. He says 
to this man, “Speak,” and he speaketh; to that man, “Pray,” and he 
prayeth. Here is something not to be ignored or pooh-poohed away. 
Can it be explained? 






Now he tells us the secret :— 


The man strikes straight for your conscience, and he deals with 
certain universal facts about the conscience. Not all men carry ideas, 
not all men carry feelings which can be moved by a word said to them in 
common; but every man who goes to the Tabernacle carries a conscience, 
and knows what Moody means when he says straightforwardly: “ You’re 
a sinner; you need cure; you feel mighty little power to cure yourself ; 
there is a power that can cure you; lay hold of it,—here it is! and be 
well!” Mr. Moody cannot philosophize about this matter,—sin; he 
hardly tries to; is the last man to succeed if he tried. Neither can his 
audience philosophize about it. But that inability helps, not hinders, the 
effect. That saves time, and keeps the aim to the target. There is a 
clear track between his lips and your conscience. He knows what he is 
talking about, and you know, too, be the doctrine what it may. 


After some remarks about doctrines, he grants that the whole 
of Calvinism may be “implied” in his talk, but it is not expressed. 
“Logically, it may be there,” he says, “but practically it is not.» 
Two or three great moral facts of religion phrased in the Chris- 
tian symbols are there. “The fact of sin, the need of a changed 
heart, of a new birth, the sure moral judgment, the possibility of 
forgiveness, the strength that comes to the penitent,— this,” the 
writer says, “ you and I know all about, although our symbols for 
it are different.” The secret of the Evangelist’s power, he thinks, 
is in the fact that there is so little theology and so much morality 
in his preaching. 

Mr. Gannett goes on in a very lively and piquant way to show 
that the Evangelist’s secret of success in preaching is an open 
secret :— 


Another secret is an open secret. He preaches in pictures and 
stories. A sermon of his is a cabinet of anecdotes, is a little picture- 
gallery. He states his point in a few words, and then, instead of moral- 
izing over it, he says: “I remember a man in Glasgow,” and everybody 
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listens to find out about that Glasgow man. And when he is through 
with him, the Chicago man is ready, and when he is dismissed, you have 
Mr. Moody’s point, vividly etched on your mind ready to be carried away 
in memory. His anecdotes are anecdotes of the conscience, gathered in 
his long experience, most of them moulded by trial into telling shapes. 
Not all, however; some of them are very wooden yet, and sometimes they 
act like boomerangs, and lay the teaching flat. But he can take a little 
Bible incident and fill in and fill in with details until you have a special 
correspondent’s photograph instead of two or three Bible verses. And 
this, till there is too much of it, is fascinating; and many people can 
stand a good deal of it. It is Sunday-school talk, and we all like to be 
treated as children in this way. In the best-bred Temple as well as in 
the rough-and-ready Tabernacle the anecdote is often the livest part of 
the sermon. If I should begin right here, “I remember a man,”. you 
would all look up and I should have you as long as I held on to him. 
Now Mr. Moody never lets him go beyond arm’s length, and, as a conse- 
quence, everything he says is personalized, living, dramatic, easy to 
understand, hard to forget. 


After some valuable reflections in regard to doctrines and sym- 
bols, the writer attempts, and we think successfully, to translate 
these olden symbols for his audience. Speaking of the new birth 
or conversion, and the power that makes for righteousness, he 
says, “If you oppose that power, you are doomed to be a crush. 
Join it, and then that power, not your own, becomes your own. 
Were you not weak, so weak? Are you not strong, so strong?” 
He asks: — 


Is not that self-surrender the supreme necessity of here and now, if you 
have never made it? And is it not “new birth” when made? And is it 
not an interior act that does precede all outward deeds? And in that 
inward struggle between the higher and the lower self, that wrestle 
between a conscience and the awful right, that knowledge that now and 
here it must be settled,—if you go off from that moment of clear convic- 
tion without the self-surrender to the Highest, goes not your soul towards 
suicide? And when, by the surrender you get upon God’s side, feel you 
not as if his entire Almightiness were pledged to give you strength 
henceforth as his co-worker? These are inner facts that you and I ought 
to be able to recognize under any symbol. The poor drunkard, the light- 
living woman, the selfish husband, the thieving merchant, the restless- 
hearted boy or girl, know what he means. They know very well that his 
“Come to Jesus,” whatever else it means, means consecration to a new 
and better life; that to believe in him, to accept him, means a turning 
about,— “conversion.” ‘They are not utter fools; it is not a pantomime 


or private theatricals,— it is a conscience wrestling with the living God. 
13 
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And shall we laugh or cavil at the symbol? You do not laugh at the idea 
of consecration to the highest right you know? No; your heart leaps 
and aches at the thought; your cheeks flush with the yearning to do that 
heroism; your tongue has no Ha! Ha! for that; but that is what your 
Evangelical neighbor calls “Coming to Jesus.” Are you going to call it 
cant? His symbol serves him as yours serves you. Honor your own in 
honoring his! 


Mr. Gannett seems now to be anticipating the objections of his 
hearers, and he answers them by looking plainly and frankly at 
the defects and dangers of this preaching, but not abating one 
whit of his sympathy for its general aim and results: — 


Do I idealize Mr. Moody and his converts by these words? “They do 
not consciously mean anything so intensely moral as this,” I hear some 
one protest. “The ‘consecration’ that you make central in the ‘Come to 
Jesus,’ may be there, indeed, but it is the incidental rather than the cen- 
tral thing. The central thing with them is not character, but ‘salvation,’ 
that imputed righteousness that buys off their punishment for sin, that 
‘indulgence’ element of which the Roman Catholic’s ‘indulgence’ is only 
a lower form.” 

I doubt not that it is so with some; and that with still more, with very 
many, although they fully mean a vow of consecration, and only sing 
that, — 

“Till to Jesus’ work you cling 
Doing is a deadly thing.” 


That stress tends to make them feel that doing is a comparatively indif- 
ferent thing after they cling to him; in short, that the “symbol,” like 
idols everywhere, often gets the worship away from the inner moral 
meaning. Without abatement of this kind, I frankly own is exaggera- 
tion in the way I have put the matter. But I believe that the truer esti- 
mate of a movement like the revival is gotten by making such abatement 
from this way of looking at it, rather than by approaching it in the oppo- 
site spirit with a little pity to abate our scorn. It is very easy to pick out 
many a bit from Mr. Moody’s talk that seems to contradict all this. 
“The greatest sin of the world is unbelief”; “If I read my Bible right, 
there is no hope out of Christ”; and so on. But these are to be inter- 
preted by his prevailing emphasis, not that by these. That he confounds 
his symbol with his substance utterly, that the two are one to him,—is 
that any reason why we should make the same mistake? And he would 
laugh at all this talk about “symbols,” nor understand a word of it. But 
get him to tell you what he means by “ belief” and “out of Christ,” and 
in two minutes you will probably find him deep in morality, spite of him- 


self, or, rather, because of himself, for that is what his Christology is in 
his heart of hearts. 
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Mr. Gannett goes on to speak about different classes of men who 
will be benefited by the Tabernacle meetings. Careless, uncult- 
ured people will be startled by the plain talk about God, death, 
better living, “until these things leap into reality before their 
eyes.” Cultivated Evangelicals will be aroused by the irrational 
character of some of Mr. Moody’s doctrines, and so “some of 
those ministers who sit by his side so loyally, must feel tried in 
their minds and humbled. That whale that swallowed Jonah — 
no, they don’t swallow i¢,—and so these persons will be helped 
intellectually.” There are others who, he says, will be harmed. 
The narrow Evangelicals who take all the doctrines for granted, 
but get no great moral impressions to deepen their characters; 
and, also, those radicals in religion whose heart is hot against 
absurdities. This class, he says, comprises many cultured and 
uncultured persons, whose scorn of churches and church-goers is 
confirmed by these Tabernacle scenes. This is the class, he 
thinks, to whom the most harm is done, because these people are 
made harder in their judgments, and more unable to rate the 
good intents of other people. 

Mr. Gannett goes on at some length about “ heresy,” and differ- 
ent “types of religiousness.” We should be glad to quote from 


these passages if our space permitted. We must give the con- 
cluding words, feeling sure that such an address must have found 
willing minds to receive it, and left‘ sweet and noble influence 
upon his hearers : — 


Can I not be large-natured enough and trust my nature enough to 
entertain them all in my own soul, and say to each with infinite sincerity, 
Brother? The man or the party who does this most heartily and fully is 
thereby fitted best to make his own light shine. The only excuse for 
wanting another man to give up his thoughts and take on ours is our 
belief that ours will bless him more,— excuse, indeed, to furnish missions 
and enthusiasm; and most of us are so eagerly unselfish in our proselyt- 
ing that we call hard names and feel bitter against him if he don’t accept 
our friendly offer! Let us rather fall back on our unity with him, make 
our own light shine the brighter, and wait! 

Best of all methods to recommend an unpopular faith to acceptance is 
being brave in thought yet broad in sympathies. Not visibly brave and 
invisibly broad, as some are apt to be; not visibly broad and invisibly 
brave, like certain other friends; but brave so that men shall say, “ He is 
a radical”; broad so that men shall add, “ He is reverent”; and by being 
so religious in actual life that, as far as one is known, men and women 
shall be confronted by a living proof that what they may call “ infidelity ” 
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is, at least, fidelity to high morality and widely active unselfishness * 
Live up to the motto, Freedom with Fellowship in Religion, and then’ 
within some humble sphere, we cannot help being its missionary; for as 
we go our whole bearing will preach it,—it, the Freedom with the Fellow- 
ship. 

THREE VACANT PLACES. 


The departure of three valued men within the last few weeks, 
has been recorded in our denominational papers with fitting 
words of affectionate commendation and praise, for the good 
service they have done the world,—Dr. Andrew Bigelow, Rev. J. T. 
Sargent, and Judge Ames. The good pastor, eloquent preacher, 
and noble philanthropist who has seen his compeers pass away, 
one after another, and yet has been willing to work with a newer 
generation, and kept his sympathies warm to the last. The 
minister who loved books and the quiet pursuit of new thought, 
and yet served the cause of anti-slavery and, temperance with 
courageous zeal; who generouslf gave his early years to kind 
offices and valued ministrations for struggling parishes; who 
spent the later years of his life in a social circle which he much 
loved; opening hospitably his doors every month in the city of 
Boston to allow the discussion of great themes, and opening 
wider his heart to all forms of truth, ever anxious that men 
should differ, and yet love ne another. The honored judge who 
toiled at his post for years when his feeble body warned him to 
rest; foremost for the right, inflexible in the discharge of his 
duty, liberal and devout in his religious thought, and ready to 
look into all the reforms of the day, with the ardor of youth, the 
unprejudiced eye of a candid mind, and the wisdom of age; thus 
desiring freedom for women, as well as men, and justice for all 
the world. 

We can say no more of these three men than has already been 
said by those who knew them well; but this slight tribute may 
meet with a response from the readers of our Review, many of 
whom may let fall a tear of sorrow in memory of olden friend- 
ship, while they rejoice that we are able to give back to God such 
rich and consecrated lives. 

M. P. L. 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
EXTREMES MEETING. 


The Reform, a paper published at Bern, in Switzerland, by 
our liberal brethren there, inserts at the end of its sheet a short 
letter of criticism from one of its correspondents, who signs him- 
self “Hiner fiir Viele,”—one of many. He says, “What does 
your Reform want to do? Are the articles for the people or for 
professors? Give us from time to time a sermon, like those 
which the immortal Lang wrote, who understood: so well the 
middle-classes and the world. What are we laymen going to do 
with so many learned articles? People will soon grow tired of 
the Reform, and throw it aside saying, ‘ We don’t understand it 
any longer.” 

The editor does not appear to have made any answer in that 
number, although he has given the criticism a cordial place in the 
paper. 

It is a very natural criticism, and we do not see how it can be 
said that a theological review is lowered in its tone by having a 
fair proportion of its articles of an emotional or esthetic nature, 
rather than of an exegetical or philosophical character. Religion 
is not one of these sides of human nature, but all of them in 
active operation. No one set of faculties can be called greater 
than another in this respect. It is not the subject that the writer 
treats of, but the way he treats it that makes his article light or 
profound. Many of the best religious minds in the community 
weary of a continual discussion of metaphysical or doctrinal ques- 
tions. They are not necessarily narrow or uncultivated. They 
are more or less familiar with mooted questions in science or 
theology, but their minds are made up on certain great primitive 
truths and historic verities, and they want, for their refreshment, 
to hear these truths asseverated by the most devout or magnetic 
or broad minds in the community. 

But the other readers must not, in their turn, be neglected,— 
those who are hungry for new developments of truth, who love 
to see an old truth in a larger, freer garment, who are eager to 
know the latest speculations, who want to have their intellects 
pricked that they may start up and study for themselves, and 
take no man’s word for what they believe. 

There is still another element besides thought and emotion 
which should have its part in a religious periodical, and that is 
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work. It should stimulate its own people to work for the good 
of men, and arouse a noble emulation by showing what others are 
doing at home or abroad, in and out of the fold, doing a little 
thus to bring about a true fellowship of the spirit among all 
denominations. We have thus before us the ideal review which 
we all wish to see, and each one can aid in establishing. 

After quoting the above criticism made upon religious teaching 
in the columns of a paper in Germany, the land of rationalism 
and intellectual speculation, we must add a little morsel which we 
cut from a Baptist paper, the Zaaminer and Chronicle, to show 
that while our German friends are wisely looking away from the 
things of the mind to the things of the soul, our Baptist friends 
are pushing forward to the light of culture, and so the happy 
mean is being preserved in the Church of Christ, the same “ spirit 
working in all according to its will.” We give the passage which 


appears to be an earnest, manly letter from a self-educated min- 
ister : — 


Your article in the issue of the 26th inst., headed, “Why Disparage 
One Another,” was so saturated with good sense, that I felt moved to add 
a short endorsement as coming from one of the “uneducated.” It was 
my fortune (or misfortune) to enter the ministry late in life, at forty 
years of age, with only my New England common school education; and 
after twenty years of service and association with ministers of all grades 
of education, “I take the stand” to bear witness that my kindest, truest 
friends and advisers have been the men of better education and culture 
than myself. I have always received the most satisfactory consideration 
from the brethren of liberal culture in the ministry of our own denomina- 
tion, and I have yet to receive the first impression of disparagement on 
account of limited education or abilities from a man of thorough educa- 
tion. True, I have never been, I trust, afflicted with that moral jaundice 
called jealousy. I say, let every man have the best position his talents 
and culture will fairly command, “and let all the people say, Amen!” I 
never hear a sarcastic remark about “larned” preachers without a feeling 
of contempt for the man who utters it. 


Here is another little paragraph quoted from an English clergy- 
man in the Christian World, which lets us see that English 
preaching is not always perfunctory and a sound of words, but 
that clergymen there put their lives and their souls into the 
exhortations which they give from their pulpits. Such inner 
experiences as are touched upon here show us what the preacher’s 
work is, and must leave their mark upon the world, which in the 
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throng of cares and pleasures will be quick to feel that “virtue 
has gone out of him”: — 


The following paragraph by the Rev. John Pulsford is intended to be 
supplementary to his article on “Greatness or Rank in the Heavenly 
Kingdom ” : — 

“On our Lord’s principle, that it is use and not conceit of dignity that 
we are bound to honor, I have never been able to attach the smallest idea 
of dignity to my official character, or to the ministerial profession, as a 
mere profession. In so far as it serves human and eternal ends, it is very 
real work, and highly honorable. 

“ And it should be added: The work of the intellect and brain is more 
exacting even on the muscular system, and more exhausting, than physi- 
cal labor. The intenser the fire, so much the more rapidly it consumes 
the fuel, and searches and tries the furnace. Ang when the work is not 
simply of the intellect, but of the soul, and of God in the soul and the 
soul in God, then the fire realizes its last degree of intensity, and is corre- 
spondingly self-consuming. Such work drains the spinal cord, and all its 
off-shoots and ramifications down to the soles of the feet. 

“How much more exhausted with his walk is Christ than were his 
fellow-travellers! He is glad to rest himself at the well’s head while they 
walk into the city and back again. How soon he sinks into deep sleep in 
the boat, and sleeps on through the storm, while the unspent muscles of 
his disciples are comparatively fresh and vigorous! Not because the 
soldiers pitied him, but because they saw he was quite unable to carry his 
cross, they laid it on Simon. 

“The fervor of prayer likewise, which is God kindling a human soul, 
and leading out its purest affections in sympathetic and intercessory 
efficacy, expends the highest virtues of the whole man. And it is by no 
means unreasonable that such soul-work should avail much in the experi- 
ence of a thousand lonely sufferers.” 


M. DE PRESSENSE AND THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


There is a law-suit at present in Paris, which is brought about 
by the Montalembert family against Father Hyacinthe. M. de 
Pressensé, in his letter of Feb. 16th, to the Christian World, 
draws a picture of M. de Montalembert and his position in the 
French Church. We have all become familiar with this great 
man through various sources, and of late years through Mrs. 
Oliphant’s graphic and sympathetic portraiture of him. He was, 
as M. de Pressensé says, an ardent supporter of the Papacy, until 
all at once he changed round to the surprise of his friends. It 
was the Papacy, however, that had changed. The old thunders 
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of the Vatican were lying among mouldy parchments, says M. de 
Pressensé, ready for use; but they were not called out, and nobody 
cared for written dogmas. The Church all this time was growing 
more liberal, under the second empire; an important review, the 
Correspondent, was the organ of the new school, and Montalem- 
bert was at the head of it. 

When the Pope came back from his exile, full of remorse at his 
own liberalism, he determined to make deadly war on the Lib- 
erals. Montalembert was against the Pope in spite of himself. 
We say in spite of himself, because he had such an intense love 
and reverence for things of the past. In the Catholic Congress 
of 1863 he gave his great oration on religious liberty. The noise 
of it went all over Europe. Then appeared the famous Encycli- 
cal in 1864. “This’ magnificent ship-of-war,” says M. de. Pres- 
sensé, “displayed all the colors of extreme Ultramontanism, and 
was flanked by the Syllabus, as by a fire-ship, intended to con- 
sume every adversary.” Bishop Dupanloup tried to smother it 
down, and to make out that the words did not mean what they 
said; that the “ Latin of the Church had a hidden meaning, and 
was not so hostile to liberty as was thought.” Montalembert was 
not to be silenced. He wrote an article about Spain, showing 
that Spain had not been fighting against true Catholicism, but 
against a Jesuitism deadly to all liberty. This splendid plea for 
liberty the Correspondent refused to publish. 

Father Hyacinthe was now at the height of his fame, preaching 
to multitudes at Notre Dame. Montalembert intrusted this arti- 
cle to Father Hyacinthe, charging that it should be published 
after his own death; for he was prostrated by sickness. He was 
not satisfied with Hyacinthe’s position. He felt he had gone too 
far, and would not name him his executor; but he expressly enjoined 
that Father Hyacinthe should see to the publication of his article 
on Spain. In spite of all this, it seems that Montalembert’s 
family pretend that he retracted before his death, and submitted 
to the Pope. The Pope, as M. de Pressensé says, knew of no such 
submission ; for when Montalembert’s friends wished to have him 
buried with funeral solemnities, in the Church of Ara Ceeli, in the 
Capitol, the Pope refused it, and they were obliged to bury him 
under an assumed name in the little church of Trastevere. Here 
comes in the law-suit which is exciting so much attention at Paris, 
It is brought against Father Hyacinthe by the Montalembert 
family, for publishing in a Swiss review, La Bibliotheque Univer- 
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selle, the famous article on the causes of the decadence of 
Spain. As M. de Pressensé says, “The whole history of Liberal 
Catholicism will be brought to light.” He sees in it only shame 
to the Ultramontane party, and a consequent “swelling of the 
current of irreligion.” We are more hopeful, and we have 
greater respect for the position of Liberal Catholics than M. de 
Pressensé perhaps has. We believe this great upheaval of opin- 
ions will not only show the baseness of an intriguing Romanism, 
but the broad and honest and devout position of Liberal Catholics, 
who, if they are not altogether consistent, are about as much so as 
we Protestants, and better suited to influence the masses of men 
in Southern Europe than the best minds of the Protestant Church. 


M. P. L. 
14 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


~~ of John Locke. By H.R. Fox Bourne. In two volumes. 
ew York: Harper and Brothers. 


The author of this book has availed himself of all the best ma- 

terials to be found, and carried out his work with great thorough- 
ness. He has also enriched his pages with observations on men 
and times, which, if not too discursive, are agreeable and impor- 
tant contributions to biography, 
" The quotation from Locke’s essay on the “Roman Common- 
wealth,” written while he was an Oxford student, is strikingly 
valuable and fresh, even at this period of the world, especially 
what he says in regard to the broad platform of Numa’s early re- 
ligious foundation of the government. It is good for those to 
hear who want to put the name of God into the Constitution, 
and for those, also, who think the State should have nothing to do 
with religion. F 

The account which the biographer gives us of the settlement 
of Carolina, and the four Lords who had the administration of it, 
shows us the hand Locke had in the work as Secretary to Lord 
Ashley ; and his articles of religious toleration in the arrangement 
of the government are remarkable for the age. In fact, it ought 
to be rather humiliating for aristocracy to see how Lord Ashley, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, went out in his Chancellor’s coach, 
while Locke stood bareheaded beside him; and yet this modest 
secretary and philosopher shaped all his Lordship’s movements, 
and even prompted him when he made his speeches in Parliament. 

It seems to us that a good deal of matter might have been left 
out of the first volume; not the observations of the author, which 
are generally valuable, but diffuse letters from various persons, 
and some even of Locke’s own, which are tedious and cumber- 
some in style. 

The activity of Locke’s mind and his eagerness for knowledge 
on all practical subjects was wonderful, and his early ventures in 
medical practice among his friends, his careful study of the art 
of healing, and his close observation of Nature, lead us to see how 
great his excellence would have been as a physician, if he had 
pursued that calling. His long residence in Holland gave birth 
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to some of his noblest friendships. His capacity for loving his 
friends is a very delightful trait of his character, as revealed all 
the way through the book. His letter to the Minister of King 
William, deqlining a flattering appointment as Minister to Prus- 
sia, is one of the most remarkable letters, in the way of honesty, 
and simplicity, that was ever written in answer to a sovereign’s 
request. It shows us, perhaps as well as anything in the book, 
the genuine stamp of the man. About this time Locke got into 
print his essay on the “ Understanding,” which he had been 
many years in maturing, and which he published at last with some 
timidity, encouraged by his Dutch friends. He could breathe 
now again on his native soil of, England, with the advent of a 
new king and queen. His liberality on religious subjects, may 
seem at first surprising to us; but though liberality was not ex- 
actly in the air of his age, it dwelt in the minds of many great 
and influential men of his day. Sir Isaac Newton and Tillotson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were proclaiming the same gospel, 
and Locke’s compeers in Holland also were abreast with him, for 
great liberal thinkers always come in groups in the world’s his- 
tory. His essay on the “ Reasonableness of Christianity” takes 
about the same ground as our Unitarian forefathers at the time of 
their secession. It raised a great storm in the ecclesiastical 
world, but found much sympathy among the best thinkers. The 
writer of the memoir interweaves with these grave subjects play- 
ful and genial letters of Locke to his lady friends, and shows us 
his hours of retirement to renew his failing health when he lei- 
surely glances once more into his loved science of medicine; 
and then he is again drawn into politics, shaping the policy of 
the men in Parliament; writing essays on the “ Liberty of the 
Press,” which had marked influence on political changes; and 
finally preparing a discourse on Old England’s legal Constitu- 
tion, which has a wonderful application to the corruptions of our 
day, and finds the true remedy in the faithful devotion of the best 
men to public interests. 

We next see Locke helping to redeem the currency of the 
country, then Commissioner for the Board of Trade, etc., where 
he was the ruling spirit of the work, although his weary body 
made him long to resign the office. Then the poor-laws claimed 
his attention, and his plans of relief, working-schools for children, 
and dealing with paupers, deserve careful consideration in the 
present state of our country. His union of philosophical tastes 
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and practical wisdom was truly remarkable. He loved specula- 
tion and repose, but was ever drawn into the turmoil of the 
struggling world. His friendships seemed to deepen to the last. 
One of the most beautiful letters in the book is to a Quaker lady, 
a “ female preacher,” and shows his large and loyal spirit towards 
women. 

His mind was very active on religious subjects the last year of 
his life, and his closing hours were worthy of the great philosopher 
and Christian. His life may be called perfect of its kind, in med- 
itation and action ; his mind was clear to the last, and he calmly 
fell asleep to waken among the immortals. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. By John Fiske, M. A. 
LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and formerly Lecturer on Philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 


We cannot say that we think Mr. Fiske has made any very 
valuable contribution to religious thought in the two papers in 
this book, called the “Jesus of History” and the “ Christ of Dog- 
ma,” either in defence or opposition to what is called historic 
Christianity, He has evidently studied these questions, but 
he has the attitude of one whose mind is not made up on the 
great verities of the life of Christ, and who, perhaps, does not care 
to have it so. His position seems to be be that of a considerable 
number of thinking men, who have too much sensibility to the 
sublime in their natures not to be affected by the personality of 
Jesus and his power over the world, and yet hold back from a 
kind of clannish dread that they are giving way to superstition. 

The literary articles in the book display a greater positiveness 
of thought, and much clearness and vigor. The one called 
“Nathan the Wise” is a fine picture, we may call it, of the dawn 
of Lessing’s genius in Germany, his struggles and his triumph. 
Mr. Fiske shows great fairness in his analysis of Lessing’s charac- 
ter, and that of his opponents, but we are inclined to believe with 
M. Fontanes, that if Lessing were alive now, his speculations 
would have ripened into what is called liberal Christianity. 

The first essay, which opens the book, called “The Unseen 
World,” is an interesting resumé of other men’s thoughts on this 
subject. Towards the last part of it the author rises into an 
atmosphere of more original and spiritual thought. He shows 
here fine susceptibilities, and at the same time, also, that want of 
positiveness, of which we have spoken, which prevents him from 
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swaying the reader’s judgment much on such themes, although 
his spirit of candor wins attention and respect. 


Life of His Ro _ Highness, the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
artin. With Portrait. Vol. II. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 

It is rather surprising that we do not, hear more said about this 
book. Perhaps it is because the volumes are issued with some- 
what long intervals between, and this hurrying world forgets to 
take up the connection. 

It is a unique event in the history of royalty,— the publication 
of such a book as this at so short a lapse of time after the death 
of a Prince, and during the reign of the Sovereign herself. Never 
could a royal pair so well bear exposure to the light of day. We 
have memoirs of illustrious persons during our own age,— Queen 
Louise of Prussia, some members of the Orleans family, etc., 
whose noble characters and domestic affections charmed the 
reader. But here we have a wedded pair whose union appears to 
have been perfect, at the head of the most influential government 
in the world. Their fine sympathy with what is good and great, 
their wise counsels together, their broad and tolerant spirit, and, 
what is better than all, their great anxiety to do what was right 
and just by their subjects, ought to endear as book to the hearts 
of all England and the world. 

We, here in America, with all our proud talk about Kings and 
Queens, cannot but feel a throb of pleasure that the throne of our 
mother country can stand in so pure and beautiful a light before 
the gaze of men. 

The valuable correspondence of the Prince brings us into con- 
nection with the history of Europe and the revolutions of the 
hour. Everywhere he shows himself the wise and liberal thinker, 
predicting the downfall of absolutism, and inspiring us with a 
respect for the Government of England. We shall look with 
interest upon the coming of the third and last volume. 


History of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

We have received four more numbers of this interesting his- 
tory. There is not a dull page to be found in them. The story 
of bluff old Stuyvesant, and the way he stormed at being obliged 
to give up the city to the English, is well told; and the character 
of the English Governor Nicholls is drawn with a clear and dis- 
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criminating hand. Some contemporaneous history is touched 
upon in a graphic manner. 

The writer, in her comparison of New York with New England, 
shows more of the sectional feeling, of which we saw some traces 
in the other volumes. Her admiration for the generous and tol- 
erant spirit of New York should not blind her to the great quali- 
ties 6f the Puritans, shining loftily through all their religious 
narrowness and bigotry. 

We cannot believe her judgment of Sir Edmund Andros, and 
the causes for the Colonial rebellion at the abdication of King 
James, quite a sound one. The Puritans were stimulated by 
something more than a mere hatred of Popery,—their dearest 
liberties were at stake. New York was cooler; not because she 
was more law-abiding, but because she cared, perhaps, less for 
liberty. When fairly roused by the contagion, she was more 
violent and unruly, and, as Mrs. Lamb justly remarks, her leaders 
“did not comprehend the principles that underlay the movement 


* im Boston.” 





These numbers present the same attractions in the way of 
paper, type, and pleasing illustrations. 


Select British EHssayists. Sir Roger de Coverley. (From the 
Spectator.) Edited by John Habberton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Charming little book. It can never grow old. We see here 
how a pure and simple style and candid, sympathetic thought 
enriches the world, and the world never grows weary of it. 
Apart from the literary merit of these papers, and our specula- 
tions as to whether Sir Roger ever really existed or not, is the 
great benefit which English society must have gained from this 
delicate satire launched at its peculiar customs, blended with an 
indulgence and geniality which disarms all ill-feeling. This series 
will comprise valuable portions of the Spectator, the Tattler, 
the Guardian, the Rambler, the Lounger, etc., etc. 


The Poetical and Prose Writings of Charles Sprague. New 
Edition, with Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Boston: A. 
Williams. 

This volume carries us back back to early days, when poets 
were fewer than now, and rare among men of business. Mr. 
Sprague came at a fortunate time for himself; his addresses were 
in demand, his verses were cordially received, and his old friends 
will welcome gladly this little book. 
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Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. The History of the People Israel, by L. Seinecke, is a very 
different book from the great work of Ewald, though it has the 
same title. It pretends to bring the history down to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, but only a small part of the 
large volume treats of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel.after 
their division. The force of the book is in the development of 
the theory that the regal story of the people is all prefigured in 
the mythical narrative of the Genesis. The Patriarchal tradition 
is really not an authentic narrative, but is all a made-up typical 
description of the later fortunes of the Jewish people. A skilful 
interpreter can find in the Pentateuch an allegorical picture of 
the special details of the books of the Kings and the Prophets. 
The names are all significant. This kind of interpretation is a 
shade more fanciful than the nature myths of Goldziher. It over- 
turns wholly the historical worth of the Biblical traditions, and 
destroys all their genuineness. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and 
the rest, become only the names of events which happened 
ages after their pretended epoch. Such treatment as this takes 
away not merely the credibility of the accounts, but all their 
poetry. They were not legendary poems, but were dry inventions, 
deliberately adopted to express political ideas. - 

2. Several years ago Dr. Gustav Bickell issued the first volume 
of the complete works of the famous Syriac doctor and poet, Isaac 
of Antioch, with Latin translation and commentary. The second 
volume, which has just appeared, contains the more important of 
the minor poems of the saint, in which his peculiar views dis- 
tinctly appear. St. Isaac was a moderate ascetic, but by no 
means a fanatic. He allowed the priests to marry, and he did not 
require monks to fast on Fridays, or severely to mortify the flesh. 
He had great contempt for the forgers of relics, and satirizes the 
multiplication of holy bones, as if these had miraculous power. 
He commends good morals more than merely pious observances. 
He favors studies, and treats indolence as a worse sin than 
the knowledge of classic authors. His works are of high 
value not only as setting forth the moral ideas of the Syrian 
Church, but as illustrations of a literature which is much richer 
than is generally supposed. The title of the book is, Sancti 
Isaaci Antiocheni, docturis Syrorum, opera omnia ex omnibus 
quotquot extant, codicibus manuscriptis cum varid lectione Syriace 
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Arabiesque primus edidit, Latine vertit, prolegomenis et glossa- 
riis auxit Dr. Gustavus Bickell, in Universitate Oenspontana 8. 
Theol. Prof. Pars II. 

8. Over de Mannen der Groote Synagoge. Dr. A. Kuenen 
succeeds better in showing what this body of men was not, than 
in showing the real meaning of the term as the Talmud uses it. 
There is no evidence that-in the time of Jesus or in the subse- 
quent ages there was any body having authority which was called 
the “Great Synagogue.” It was neither a Jewish Senate nor a 
Jewish Democratic Assembly. It was rather the collected wis- 
dom of the Jewish people, the learned and wise scribes, with only 
the weight of their superior knowledge. The notion that the 
Jewish people had any organization of this kind—to dictate 
magisterially the faith or the practice of the people — is a chimera. 
The “Great Synagogue” had no resemblance to the hierarchy, 
either of the Greek or the Roman Church, and no power of bind- 
ing and loosing, of anathema or ordination. The idea nearest to 
the truth is that the Great Synagogue were learned men whose 
business was to interpret the Scriptures, and who were honored 
for their superior skill in that art. It is to be hoped that some 
English Jew, like Miss Goldsmidt, will give a translation of this 
elaborate investigation of the Dutch Professor. The Talmudism 
of modern Krance is not to be taken as the satisfactory measure 
of traditional Judaism. The Grand Rabbin is not the successor of 
Maimonides or Moses. 

4. There is a strong passion now for collecting the songs of the 
Church, and doggerel Latin wins an undeserved fame for its relig- 
ious origin. Much of it has the same relation to genuine poetry 
that the lucubrations of Mr. Moody on the stories of the Old 
Testament have to pulpit eloquence. The latest collection of this 
kind which has come to our notice is the book of Hermann 
Hagen, Carmina Medii Hivi maximam partem in edita ex bib- 
liothecis Helveticis Collecta. The libraries of Bern, Geneva, 
Einsiedeln, and others have been ransacked by the unwearied 
editor, and the result is a mass of one hundred and thirty-six 
religious songs of unequal merit; some, which have been thought 
worthy of a place in the Roman Breviary; others, which have 
only a pleasant jingle to commend them. The subjects are very 
various. Some are historic, some ethical, some devotional purely. 
Some are almost too ancient to pass for medieval hymns, and 
belong rather to the early Christian Church. Some of them date 
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back as far, probably, as the eighth Christian century. One of 
them is an acrostic. The press needed to have a more careful 
correction, and the blunders are by no means all in the bad, 
monkish Latin. Hagen’s book may pass as a companion to the 
earlier hymns of Claudian, a genuine religious poet, a revised edi- 
tion of which has just been published at Leipsic by Ludwig 
Jeep. 

5. Herr C. A. Witz, in his Hinleitung in die Schriften Alten 
und Neuen Testaments fiir gebildete Bibelfreunde, begins by say- 
ing that he does not dream of adding any new matter to the 
intelligent study of the Word of God. He only feels justified, 
and even bound in duty, to make the existing material more 
intelligible and available for study. Whether the common- 
places which he has brought together from the approved works of 
competent critics will make these well-known facts any more 
intelligible is matter of doubt. To say that Deuteronomy is an 
independent book, that Samuel did not write the books which 
bear his name, that the Hebrew language has no written vowels, 
and such simple truisms, hardly warrants a book so big as this. 
It may do, however, for Sunday-school libraries, and it is safe. 
A translation of it into English or German is not to be expected. 
Careful students will do better to go to the original sources than 
to content themselves with dilutions like this of Herr Witz. 

6. One of the difficult themes of New Testament interpretation 
is the relation of the Old Covenant to the New, of Judaism to 
Christianity. Wiener finds that in morals the two dispensations 
are substantially identical. But in this case, how can the Chris- 
tian have any advantage? Certainly Christ says that he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. This question is examined at length 
and with nice criticism by Herr Heinrich Bassermann in his 
treatise, De loco Matthei Capitis V.,17-20 Commentatis exe- 
getica critica historica. His criticism, to be sure, is rather 
verbal, as to the meaning of the words of Jesus, than a discussion 
of the subject matter, and an illustration of this in the similar 
passages in the Gospels of Mark and Luke. His discussion has a 
polemic tone, as it is moved by antipathies to some of the schools 
of interpretation. Notably he expresses his disgust, not to say 
“horror,” of the dreadful Tiibingen school. His Latinity is not 
of the best, and it is to be regretted that he has not preferred 
good German to bad Latin, as a vehicle for his discourse. But 


even in Germany there is a sort of pedantry which recent gradu- 
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ates affect, and Bassermann is only a “licentiate,” and not as yet 
a professor. 

7. Three translations of the Bible have been used from an 
early date in the reformed German-speaking churches of Switzer- 
land,—the translation of Luther, a special translation by the 
Zirich Professors, and a little later, a translation by the learned 
theologian, Piscator. The first of these, however, had by far the 
widest circulation and the highest authority. The relative value 
of these translations is now weighed and judged in the elaborate 
work of Herr J. J. Mezger,— Geschichte der deutschen Bibeliiber- 
setzung in der schweizerisch-reformirten Kirche von der Reforma- 
tion bis zur Gegenwart. This work is very timely, now that 
a committee are revising the Bible of Luther. Comparatively 
little has been written concerning the history of the German 
Bible, and no pains have been taken to show the corruptions 
which have come in in the different editions. The influence of 
pictorial illustrations which have been used in the German Bible, 
even more than in the English, has not been taken into the 
account. A history of the art of design in Germany cannot leave 
out the art of the Sacred Book. Herr Mezger’s book has three 
divisions: first, from the Reformation to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; second, from that time to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; third, in the present century to our own time. 
The special Ziirich translation has, of course, more heed than the 
others. 

8. The book of Pastor Johann Roos, which he styles a “his- 
toric apologetic essay” (Augustin und Luther), ought to be much 
better than it is. The subject is interesting, and opens a question 
of great importance in the history of ecclesiastical dogma. But 
instead of showing what Luther borrowed from Augustine, or 
how far the heretic of the sixteenth century was indebted to the 
great doctor of the fourth century, Herr Roos spends his strength 
in showing that both of them were Evangelical, converted by 
the Holy Spirit, convinced of justification by faith, and of the 
sufficiency of the written Word as the foundation of sound 
doctrine. He discusses rather the likeness of Luther to Augus- 
tine than the relation of Luther to Augustine. His ingenuity is 
spent in repeating what no one disputes. The apology is for 
both of the champions, that they are Evangelical. The book of 
Roos is in no way a contribution to theological science, good as 
its spirit is. It adds nothing to what Bindemann has said about 
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Augustine, or what Késtlin has said about Luther. It holds to 
the doctrine that Christianity was a supernatural Divine revela- 
tion, and finds proof of this in the spiritual history of both of the 
heroes. Luther and Augustine are alike witnesses to this ortho- 
dox theory. , 

9. Dr. Karl Benrath, whose able biography of Bernardino 
Ochino has already been translated into English, follows this with 
a remarkable inaugural address on the sources of the history of 
the Reformation in Italy (Uber die Quellen der Italienischen 
Reformations geschichte). These sources are, first: the actual 
treatises of the leaders and champions of the Reform; second, 
their correspondence with noted persons, scholars, priests, and 
noble women,—Vittoria Colonna, Olympia Morata, and others; 
and, third, documents existing in the Papal and Royal Archives. 
The tracts and books of the Italian Reformers are comparatively 
scarce, as the decree of the Inquisition for their destruction was 
faithfully executed. Hardly any copies of the famous tract on 
the “good work of Christ,” of which forty thousand copies were 
circulated through Italy, are now known to be in existence. The 
Index Expurgatorius keeps the tradition of them after they 
have disappeared. More of the letters remain, but from these it 
is not easy to draw definite conclusions. The Archives of the 
Vatican have long been closed to scholars, and the secrets of that 
rich collection are still kept secret, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was transported to Paris by the first Napoleon. Benrath’s book 
is extremely rich in details of the Italian Reformers, and his 
catalogue of names has many who have heretofore not been 
heard of. 

10. Professor E. L. Rochholz goes beyond all the iconoclasts in 
his resolution of the story of “Tell and Gessler” into an Indian 
myth. Without fear of the dreadful wrath of the Swiss people, 
who are at this moment preparing to rebuild more conspicuously 
the Tell monuments on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, Roch- 
holz affirms that this myth is Oriental in its origin, and that it has 
many forms in the legends of different nations; that it was Swed- 
ish before it became Swiss, and that it is in no sense original in 
Switzerland. The arrow-shooting is connected with the sun’s 
rays. There is no foundation in the family history of Gessler for 
the story of Tell’s trial, or for the subsequent escape of the daring 
bowman. Schiller’s tragedy is a work of pure imagination. That 
a Swiss Professor should have treated in this way the most 
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precious of all his national traditions is quite amazing. But he 
has used unpublished sources, and his mythical theory has ample 
material to sustain it. It is not probable, nevertheless, that the 
subscriptions to a new chapel at Kissnacht, and a memorial at 
Gruétli will cease, or that the people of the Four Cantons will be 
spoiled of their treasure by such historical scepticism. The 
Square at Altdorf will hold its legend, though the “Old South” 
in Boston may become a prey to the spoiler, and Plymouth Rock 
cease to be a “blarney stone.” 

11. Dr. J. C. Mérikofer’s history of Evangelical refugees in 
Switzerland ( Geschichte der evangelischen Flichtlinge in Schweiz) 
is one of those admirable monographs which German Professors 
bring out in testimony of their sense of the honor of a Doctor’s 
degree. Switzerland was not the only State of Europe which 
gave asylum to the French Protestants, fleeing from persecution 
and tyranny. The Huguenot names in England and Germany, 
and the Walloon churches of Holland, still testify to the hospital- 
ity given to the fugitives from the land of the “grand Monarque.” 
But, considering its size and its weakness, no land received and 
protected so many as the free land of the Swiss Cantons. Geneva, 
Basle, Ziirich, Berne, have a reputation as honorable in this kind 
as their reputation for orthodoxy in doctrine and zeal for the 
faith. Sometimes, no doubt, as Mérikofer shows, they were not 
friendly to the intruders who claimed their protection. And a 
good many of these refugees were political disturbers of the 
peace, who used the privilege of their asylum to plot insurrection 
and to involve the government in their conspiracies. Mérikofer’s 
book is large in size, but is full of valuable matter. The style is 
simple, if such a word is proper for a German book, and there is 
no attempt at fine writing or rhetorical effect, though the theme 
is very tempting. 








